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HEN we come to the study of the thera- 
peutics of diabetes the various lesions giv- 
ing rise to it must be carefully borne in mind. 
A diagnosis is not always half the cure, but if the 
location and nature of the lesions giving rise to 
the disease already diagnosticated be ascertained, 
the case is not only half cured, but virtually and 
entirely so. Thus, could the pyosalpinx or the 
worm already spoken of have been determined to 
be the reflex cause of the diabetes, a cure was cer- 
tain from that moment, since there could be 
almost no question as to the ability of the physi- 
cian to remove either cause. Another point 
which must not be lost sight of is that, since dia- 
betes can be caused reflexly, it may also be cured 
reflexly. There are such remedies as zizigium 
jambolanum, antipyrin, etc., which will almost 
invariably greatly lessen, or cause the sugar in 
the urine of diabetics to entirely disappear. This 
being so nearly a universal fact, and the diabetic 
lesions being so varied, certainly shows that 
neither the one nor the other remedy can always 
act upon the primary or initial lesion. 

Thus I have shown how jaborandi can diminish 
or cause the disappearance of sugar from the 
urine. Now, in doing this, it really cuts off the 
symptom whose presence is absolutely necessary 
in order that we may properly term a given com- 
plexus of symptoms saccharine diabetes. It has 
only done so, however, by producing another 
symptom, viz., profuse perspiration ; so that the 
symptom-group originally present has not been 
lessened in its components, but only changed in its 
character. This may or may not be again, for, 
while symptoms do not all have the same signifi- 
cance, the chances are always equal that the 
symptom which replaces another may be worse 
rather than better. As has been stated, if the 
alkalinity of the blood be lessened, it diminishes 
its ability to hold in solution and cause the oxida- 
tion of sugar. The checking of the perspiration 
and the consequent retention in the blood of the 
acid substances which should be eliminated by the 
sudoriparous glands, is one of the conditions 
which assists in the production of another condi- 
tion or symptom, and this of a third, and so on. 
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It will thus be seen that in studying any given 
complexus of symptoms, the whole series repre- 
sents a wheel within a wheel, and that the first 
wheel to go wrong is the most delicate one of all, 
the one that is made up of nerve tissue. 

As I have stated, jaborandi is not curative in 
diabetes, nevertheless, its use may at times be 
productive of good. If the alkalinity of the blood 
is lowered from any cause whatever, the general 
nutrition is impaired, especially that of the nerve 
centres. Therefore, if a remedy can temporarily 
change this state of affairs and do so without 
causing any deleterious reactions, it will have 
accomplished considerable. 

Zizigium jambolanum has caused sugar to 
appear in the urine of patients who had previously 
had no diabetic symptoms whatever. It must 
not be taken for granted that all remedies which 
may cause the presence of sugar in the urine, or 
on the other hand, its disappearance therefrom, 
will be curative in diabetes. Thus zizigium has 
entirely failed to make any impression upon the 
amount of sugar in the urine in anumber of cases 
under my care, although given in considerable 
quantities, in some instances as high as twenty 
to thirty drops of the tincture every few hours. 
When administered alone in this manner I have 
often failed to note any effect whatever, no change 
in the quantity or quality of the urine, no modifi- 
cation of the thirst, appetite or perspiration. In 
other patients I have seen it in a very short time 
cause a decided diminution of the. quantity of 
sugar in the urine. The best results have been 
obtained when the drug has been administered in 
doses of from five to ten grains of the powdered 
nut. It has not in my hands given uniform 
results, and so far as my professional experience 
goes, I do not consider it a reliable or powerful 
auxiliary in the treatment of diabetes. It is but 
fair, however, to bear in mind the fact that no 
drug can show any great percentage of cures, 
when given indiscriminately for all cases of a cer- 
tain disease, and I am aware that in the hands of 
some of my colleagues it has made a better show- 
ing thanin mine. This must be largely due to 
their having differentiated their cases, which is 
the only basis of a scientific therapeutics. 

Antipyrin has been claimed by some to have an 
almost constant and decided tendency to lessen the 
amount of sugar excreted by diabetics. Its action 
is nevertheless uncertain and no doubt harmful if 
pushed to any extent, or continued for any great 
length of time; and as it is altogether palliative 
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in its action it must be administered _more.or less 
continuously to control the éxcretion of sugar. 
Im such cases, however, it frequently, if not in- 
variably, simply changes the complexus of symp- 
toms, and that too often for the worse. 

Codeine has been used to a considerable extent 
in the treatment of diabetes. It exerts a decided 
influence upon the sugar-secreting mechanism, 
and will almost always, if given in sufficiently 
large doses, one-half to two or more grains, cause 
a decided diminution of the sugar in the urine. 
It usually produces its best effects in cases where 
the patient is extremely nervous, and where the 
heart’s action is more or less weak, and the vas- 
cular system in general is in an atonic state. It 
will check the excessive oxidation of the bodily 
tissues, stimulate the digestive and assimilative 
apparatus and improve the impulse and rhythm 
of the heart. This is its action, however, and 
the reaction must be carefully guarded against, 
for if it comes, a serious exacerbation of the dis- 
ease is very liable to follow. It is useful in two 
classes of cases: First, in those patients in whom 


the diabetic lesion is of such a nature that by a 
temporary stimulation of the vascular and diges- 
tive systems nature will be enabled to remove the 
initial lesion, and consequently can stand the re- 
action which will follow the administration of the 
drug without serious effects. 


Secondly, in those 
cases which are hopeless, and where only pallia- 
tion and retardation of the disease can be expected. 
I can say from an extensive experience, that in 
the latter class of cases codeine often has a most 
happy effect. If given judiciously, it can be con- 
tinued for a long period of time with but slight 
apparent bad results. Its use for any length of 
time is almost always much better tolerated than 
is morphine or opium. I am sure that in such 
cases where no hopes of a cure can be entertained, 
one to two grain doses of codeine repeated as often 
as may be demanded, will lessen the quantity of 
urine and sugar secreted, diminish the torment- 
ing thirst, and for a time improve the general 
condition of the patient to such an extent as to 
often arouse delusive hopes in both patient and 
physician as to a final recovery. 

Lactic acid has a very beneficial action in some 
cases. Most frequently it is useful in the earlier 
stages of what may be termed gastro-hepatic 
diabetis, id est. cases in which there is marked 
disturbance of the stomach and the liver. There 
is scarcely any remedy under whose physiological 
action such immense quantities of urine are voided. 
The patient is obliged to get up from three to five 
times each night to pass a large amount of light 
colored urine, often of a high specific gravity. 
The tongue is dry and sticky, and the thirst is 
often intense and unquenchable, except for very 
short periods. The patient is often obliged to 
keep water at the bedside during the night, the 
thirst being so inordinate as to arouse him froma 





sound sleep, and this is often tantalized by dreams 
of inaccessible streams and pools of) tempting 
water. The appetite keeps pace with the thirst, 
and scarcely enough food can be eaten to allay 
the insatiable craving. At times almost any 
quantity or quality of food eaten is seemingl¥ 
digested rapidly and perfectly, at least it causes 
no sense of discomfort. Again, there occurs a 
reaction, and little or no food is wanted, or what- 
ever is eaten creates great distress in the stomach, 
and is accompanied by nausea, retching, and pro- 
fuse pyrosis. At such times the tongue is gener- 
ally red and quite sore, being much irritated by 
almost any article of food. Often the tongue is 
coated heavily with a white or yellowish fur. The 
bowels are almost always constipated, the patient 
often going for from four days to a week without 
a movement. The stools are scanty, hard, dry, 
and of a very dark color. 

The skin is dry and harsh, there being little or 
no perspiration. The patient complains of great 
weakness and prostration, being averse to any 
kind of exertion. There is often much chilliness 
of the body in general, much coldness and aching 
of the lower limbs. The sexual power is greatly 
diminished, although the patient has frequent 
dreams of sexual intercourse, and is frequently 
annoyed and weakened by involuntary emissions. 

One peculiarity regarding the urine is that as 
a rule that which is voided in the afternoon and 
evening contains much more sugar than that 
passed in the morning, the specimens passed in 
the early part of the day at times containing 
merely a trace, while those passed later in the 
day may contain large quantities of sugar. 

This is a remedy that is seldom employed in the 
treatment of diabetes, and more than once I have 
seen exceeding good results to follow its adminis- 
tration. The gastric symptoms are often the 
most prominent, at least as regards the differen- 
tiation of this from other remedies. Always in 
a case of diabetes when there is a great amount 
of urine secreted and at the same time there is 
much acidity of the stomach accompanied by sour 
burning rising into the cesophagus, lactic acid is 
strongly suggested. A symptom of the drug 
which I have seen verified, is marked intermit- 
tent protrusion of the eye-balls, and great dilata- 
tion of the pupils, due to irritation conveyed 
through the fibres from the cervical sympathetic 
to the dilator pupile, and the musculus orbitalis. 

As I have stated in a previous lecture, the 
liver is always either reflexly or directly affected 
in diabetes. Consequently the hepatic symptoms 
are often those which furnish the strongest indi- 
cations for the curative remedy. Ihave found 
the following remedies valuable when marked evi- 
dence of derangement of the liver was present in 
cases of diabetes. 

Bryonia has in several instances been the only 
remedy needed from first to last to complete the 
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cure of diabetes. Dryness of the lips is often one 
of the first symptoms of diabetes, and belongs so 
generally to the disease that without some other 
concomitants it can not be taken as a characteris- 
tic indication for any remedy. No remedy has 
this symptom more marked in hepatic difficulties 
than has bryonia. The ganglionic nervous sys- 
tem is powerfully affected by this remedy and, as 
most of the secretions are controlled by fibres 
from this portion of the nervous system, it can 
readily be seen how many of the diabetic symp- 
toms may make their appearance under the phys- 
iological action of this drug, and in turn be re- 
moved by it. When, then, in addition to the dry- 
ness of the lips and tongue, there is present a 
decided and persistent bitter taste in the mouth, 
always aggravated in from a few minutes to half 
an hour after eating, or even after the drinking 
of water, bryonia is strongly suggestsd. This is 
very characteristic of bryonia. 

The splanchnics are acted upon very decidedly 
by this remedy. In these nerves are contained 
fibres which inhibit the peristaltic action of the in- 
testines, checking them in diastole as it were, in a 
manner analagous to the action of digitalis on 
the heart. 

They also contain the excito-secretory filaments 
which stimulate the intestinal follicles to secre- 
tion, and per contra, also the excito-inhibitory 
nerves. Bryonia acting upon the inhibitory nerves 
in each case naturally gives rise to constipation, 
and to stools which are large in diameter and at 
the same time hard and dry. 

The process of oxidation in the liver is greatly 
diminished under the action of bryonia, and con- 
sequently the glycogenic function of that organ is 
at times seriously deranged. The quantity of 
urine excreted is not so great as under some other 
remedies, and aS a consequence of the increased 
amount of solids, not only sugar, but also urates 
and uric acid, the specific gravity is usually high 
in a bryonia case—much higher than the same 
quantity of sugar would produce in some other 
cases in which the liquid portion of the urine was 
greater, and the amount of urates, etc., less. 
And this should remind you of what I have said 
regarding the fallacy of depending upon the 
urinometer solely as a guide to the progress of 
your case, for sometimes the variation in the 
quantity of liquid and solids will altogether mask 
the relative proportion of thesugar. The bryonia 
patient, if a woman, is often greatly distressed by 
pruritus of the vulva, and at times this torment- 
ing sensation extends up into the urethra. The 
patient is languid, morose and dispirited, averse 
to all kinds of mental or physical exertion, and 
withal is very irritable. The thirst is not usually 
extreme, and in many cases the hunger is not at 
all voracious; indeed often the reverse is true, 
and the patient loses strength through inability 
to eat. 








The tauro-chloric acid present in the system, 
as shown by the intensely bitter taste, often acts 
as a depressant to the heart’s action, so that the 
extremities are cold and the general nutrition and 
strength impaired. Often an intense pruritis 
that is more or less general develops, and the ° 
skin is harsh and dry. The sleep of the diabetic 
patient whose case calls for bryonia is almost 
always disturbed and unrestful, the night being 
filled with dreams. 

Warm weather or heat causes an aggravation 
as a general thing, but not always, of the purely 
diabetic symptoms, 7. e., as regards the quantity 
of urine and the amount of sugar in it. Rather 
are the other evidences of hepatic derangement 
aggravated as shown by a greater loss of appe- 
tite and more marked debility, together with an 
increase, if possible, of the bitter taste. The bry- 
onia patient does not excrete urine in proportion 
to the ameunt of water that is drunk, though 
neither the thirst nor the quantity of urine passed 
equals the same condition under lactic acid and 
other remedies to be mentioned later. 

There is quite a tendency for the urine to 
change in its relative quantity and quality. Thus, 
one day, or for a short time, it will be compar- 
atively free and light-colored, suddenly to become 
more or less scanty, depositing a pinkish sed- 
iment of urates. 

Not always present, but very characteristic of 
bryonia, is a variable degree of soreness of the 
eyeballs, causing a more or less constant aching, 
aggravated by moving them or by slight pressure. 

Leptandria has been mentioned by some 
authors as a remedy in diabetes, though I have 
never seen any well-defined indications given for 
its administration in this disease, nor do l remem- 
ber to have read any report of a clinical case in 
which it had been the curativeagent. I have not 
had a large clinical experience with it in the 
treatment of this disease, having only cured one 
case with it, although it has materially assisted 
me a number of times in bringing cases to a favor- 
able termination, 

It is an old saying, in which there is much 
truth, that “extremes meet.’’ Where the glyco- 
genic function of the liver is disturbed as the 
result of a deranged hepatic circulation, it is 
because, as a rule, the passage of the blood is 
hastened rather than retarded, yet it is notalways 
so. At this point comes in one of the beauties of 
homeeopathy, or what might almost be termed 
its synonymn, individualization. Thus, it must 
be fully realized that we are not to treat per se 
the sugar in the urine, but the cause of its pres- 
ence there. 

In speaking of that form of diabetes which is 
due to irritation of the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle, I told you that there preceded from that 
point nerve fibres which exerted a decided and 
controlling influence ove 
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chylopoietic viscera. When the centre giving 
rise to these fibres is in a normal condition, and 
the nerves which conduct the impulses sent from 
it are normal, then, barring organic lesions of 
the abdominal organs, the vascular circulation of 
that region will be perfect. 

Irritation or stimulation of the centre referred 
to hastens the flow of blood through the abdom- 
inal viscera, and especially through the liver; 
depression of the same centre produces the oppo- 
site condition. When the blood-current is so 
much hastened through the liver, it does not give 
its cells time to retain for future use the amount 
of glucose which it should in order that that sub- 
stance shall not appear in the blood in excess. 
This, of course, does not presuppose any lack of 
activity on the part of the hepatic cells, but 
simply that more work has been put upon them 
in a given time than they normally are expected 
to do. 

Such a stasis of blood as occurs under the action 
of leptandria lowers the activity of the hepatic 
cells and deranges the glycogenic function of the 
liver; that is, its ability to retain the glucose or 
convert it into glycogen. 

It may be asked if this is true, why does not 
sugar always appear in the urine under such con- 
ditions? A detailed reply would lead me too far 
from the subject under discussion, viz., the thera- 
peutics of diabetes; but in a word it all depends 
upon the condition of the nervous system of the 
individual. If the centres controlling the special 
hepatic cells which are most taxed are strong, 
they may, and will, for a long time resist any 
inimical influence. This is the principle which, 
when carried out, accounts for the variation of 
the symptoms in persons attacked by the same 
so-called disease, induced in each case by the 
same morbid influence. 

Case.—In the one case which I can report as 
cured by leptandria I do not know how long the 
diabetic symptoms had really existed. The patient 
had been under Old School treatment for quite a 
while for “‘ liver disease and constipation.’’ Tem- 
porary benefit had been obtained at different 
times by the use of various cathartics. When 
the patient applied to me he was quite debilitated 
and had an abnormal appetite and thirst. 

He complained of an almost constant feeling of 
emptiness or goneness in the stomach which 
seemed to be relieved by food only for a short 
time, if at all. After eating he almost immedi- 
ately was uncomfortable, and at times had a dis- 
tressing fullness, which might be present even 
though he felt the need of food, so that, as he ex- 
pressed it, he “felt full and empty at the same 
time.”” There was a frequent desire to drink 





which he resisted as much as possible for the 
reason that it also produced the disagreeable 
sense of repletion. The skin was dry all over the 
body, and particularly of the face, it being rough 





and scaly, numerous bran-like flakes coming off 
on slight rubbing. The nose was red, swollen 
and sore, especially on the ale. This symptom 
was better or worse according as he ate much or 
little; indeed, it was made worse even by the 
free drinking of water, a condition that evidently 
was due to the degree of portal stasis. These 
symptoms I consider to be quite characteristic of 
leptandria, for I have verified them clinically 
many times. 

The bowels were as a rule constipated, the 
stools dark and tarry, and of a putty-like consis- 
tence. At times for a day or two there would be 
a diarrheic state, when the patient would feel 
much relieved of the sense of fullness and the 
** gone-feeling.”” This was almost positive evi- 
dence that these special symptoms were due to 
portal stasis. The stasis in the gastric mucous 
membrane gave a sense of fullness in that viscus, 
and at the same time acted as an irritant to the 
gastric filaments of the vagus, causing a sense of 
hunger or of faintness. When he took food or 
drink into the alimentary canal, the absorption 
of it into the already overcharged vessels of 
course increased the feeling of fullness; while at 
the same time, the imperfect assimilation present 
prevented the gone, empty feeling from disappear- 
ing, so that two directly opposite sensations 
existed at the same time, a feeling of fullness and 
of emptiness. 

During the diarrheic periods the nose was 
much less swollen, red and sore, and was not 
aggravated to any considerable degree by the 
ingestion of solids or of liquids, further confirm- 
atory evidence of what has already been stated. 

While the hands and feet were inclined to be 
more or less cold all the time, the hands would 
become icy cold in a few minutes after eating or 
drinking; indeed, if they were fairly warm at the 
commencement of a meal, they would be cold and 
pale before the meal was over. And this was 
true, no matter how small the meal or innocent 
the diet. This symptom I have often noted in 
hepatic stasis, and leptandria and chamomilia 
are the remedies most frequently indicated by it. 

The sleep was poor and unrefreshing. At 
times he would be exceedingly sleepy, both day 
and night, and would sleep a large part of the 
twenty-four hours, but he was not in the least 
rested thereby. Again there was a feeling of 
great heat in the head and a wakeful period 
would supervene, during which time he could not 
get more than three or four hours sleep out of 
the night. This state usually preceded a loose- 
ness of the bowels by several days and was always 
relieved by the same. 

The finger-nails were brittle and broke off 
easily. The sexual power, although formerly 
good, had almost entirely disappeared, a slight 
revival of the instinct being noticed during the 
attacks of diarrhoea previously referred to. 
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At times the urine was quite copious; again it 
was scanty and high-colored,. I examined it, as 
is my custom in almost all cases, in this instance 
not expecting to find anything of special signifi- 
cance. The specimen examined had a specific 
gravity of 1.034, and upon testing for sugar I 
found it present in considerable quantity. 

I at once put the patient upon leptandria 3 
dec. trituration five grs. four times a day. 
Without entering into details as to the progress 
of the case from week to week, I may sum it up 
by saying that in three months he was entirely 
cured and has now remained so for a period of 
two years. 





TADELMANN, as the results of clinical and 
experimental observation on this subject, 
comes to the following conclusions : 

1. Diabetic coma—apart from the accidental 
coma due to other causes—occurs only in the case 
of diabetic patients whose urine contains oxy- 
butyric acid. 

2. Almost equivalent in value with the recog- 
nition of oxybutyric acid is the determination of 
the amount of ammonia in the urine ; while it is 
also far easier of performance. 

3. Diabetic patients with an excretion of am- 
monia of more than 1.1 gramme per day, are in 
danger of becoming severe cases of the disease. 

4. Patients excreting two, four, six and more 
grammes of ammonia daily, need constant watch- 
ing by the physician, and are in constant danger 
of passing into diabetic coma. 

5. If the determination of the presence of oxy- 
butyric acid, or the estimation of the amount of 
ammonia, can not be carried out, at least the 
chloride of iron test should be made. If this gives 
a positive reaction, oxybutyric acid is present in 
the urine, and the cases answer to the statements 
made in the 3d and 4th conclusions. The converse 
of this is, however, not always true, for there are 
cases of diabetes with oxybutyric acid in the urine, 
and even suffering from diabetic coma, whose 
urine does not give the chloride of iron action. 

6. These severe cases in which there is an in- 
crease of the secretion of ammonia, or the pres- 
ence of oxybutyric acid with the chloride of iron 
reaction in the urine, are only with the greatest 
caution, and with the simultaneous exhibition of 
alkalies, to be put upon a strict meat diet. 

7. If there is fear of the development of dia- 
betic coma, the patients should be put upon full 
doses of the alkalies, though, of course, with strict 
oversight and with proper interruptions in the 
treatment. 

8. If coma has already developed, large intra- 
venous injections of a solution of the carbonate 





of sodium and the chloride of sodium should be 
given as quickly as possible; the patient being 
carefully watched meanwhile. The injections 
should be stopped if threatening symptoms ap- 
pear, such as irregularity or marked retardation 
of the pulse, convulsions, or temporary cessation 
of respiration. After a time they should be re- 
commenced, and the process continued until the 
urine becomes alkaline. 

9. Subcutaneous injections of carbonate of 
sodium are not to be commended, on account of 
the pain and deep-seated inflammation they pro- 
duce. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THOUGHT, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENOE TO THE ALIENATION OF THE MIND. 


By C. A. F. Linpormg, Pu. D., M. D., 
Fort REED, FLORIDA. 








IX. THE RESPONSIBILITY. - 
B. In Forensic Regard. 


HERE is hardly a writer on medicina foren- 
sis, even on juridic side, but rejects the 
theory by which the criminal courts are guided in 
judging the responsibility of the insane. There 
is, however, among all of them, not one who 
dares criticize more than the special procedure 
which specifically bears reference to the criminol- 
ogical lunatic practice. 

To my mind this restriction is not justified by 
the courts of justice as an object of scientific 
attack. It may be said to-day with more ground 
than a century ago, when Goethe wrote the 


lines : 
Liké sickness, sore, hereditary, 
The law, in court, is dragged along; 
In permanence a functionary, 
It dogmatizes right and wrong ; 
It reasons nonsense, lies a blessing ; 
Woe to the offspring and the heirs ! 
The simpie right by life and being, 
Is ne’er discuss’d, though it be theirs. 


The very foundation of the criminal theory is 
an anachronism, born out of the barbarism of 
times of violence. Our courts of justice, in ob- 
vious contradiction to our constitutional law, by 
ritual observances of a specific creed, give them- 
selves a confessional character. But the idea of 
justice, by which they are guided, is more ug- 
Christian than any agnostic or heretic who as a 
witness refuses to kiss their Bible. For, the 
foundation the codices criminales of all so-called 
Christian countries rest on, is not love which 
Christ preaches, but revenge, the very sentiment 
whose rule it was against which Christ’s whole 
mission went. The sentiment which dictated our 
modern criminal codes is not one of pardon, but 
of retaliation; it is the same as that which pre- 
vailed when the C. C. C. was compiled, the crim- 
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inal code of Charles the Fifth of Germany, of the 
sixteenth century, the pattern after which more 
or less all others were constructed. And this 
sentiment, it seems, comes so natural to the com- 
mon mind, that there is hardly a voice stirring, 
but public opinion simply rejoicing if the courts 
of justice lay on in proportion to the foul deeds 
of the miscreants, and there are enough among 
the people who take delight in eking out by lynch- 
law the public retaliation, if the courts be slow 
in putting down murder in society by murder by 
society. 

And yet Christ said, ‘‘ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.’’* 

Practically, it is claimed, that gospel can not be 
realized ; it is revered as a godly commandment 
which forms the climax of ideal morals, but which 
must be left for Sunday, and can not be formu- 
lated in concrete, every day’s life’s jurispru- 
dence. 

What, however, was it that practically was 
achieved by the doctrine of revenge which our 
criminal courts are guided by? Society more than 
ever is full of crime; our jails are full of criminals, 
and the penitentiaries crowded with inmates. 
And there are enough who fill the air with cries 


of Cassandra predicting the speedy down-come 


of all the rotten fruit of civilization. 

And seeing the way retribution is meted out to 
the convicts, the poor results obtained are not 
surprising. A youngster, stealing a garment, is 
put in prison for four weeks. Getting older, and 
stealing a pocket-book, he gets two years. In riper 
age, becoming a burglar, he gets ten years, and 
as a mature criminal, committing a murder, he is 
hung. 

This is the history of many a member of Chris- 
tian society, in which the theory is revered, 
‘** Bless them that curse you!” 

This is not a sane condition of things, and 
somewhere the criminalistic system of our courts 
must have run foul, and the spot where it is at 
fault, to my mind, is plainly enough indicated, if 
in meting the responsibility upon which a man 
forensically must be held, we are guided by that 
which morally falls to his lot. Our criminal 
courts, in holding a criminal responsible for his 
deeds to the full extent of the odiousness of the 
same, forget the share which society has in them, 
and revenge upon a single individual the sins of a 
generation. 

Theoretically, the fault is in the forensic notion 
of an individual. It is that of defective discrim- 
ination, of barbarous, unscientific times, the 
coarse outcome of sensual superficiality. If a 
creature is a moving being in itself, he is called 
an individual, and treated as such by the courts. 











* St. Matthew, v. 44. 





Hence the dilemma they are in as soon as disease, 
by mental derangement, reveals the intellectual 
deficiency of this supposition. It can not be denied 
that the individual is the constituent of society. 
But altogether as certainly there is a reaction of 
society upon the individual, which must be taken 
into regard in meting the responsibility of this 
individual. Every individual is numerically a 
unit of society. But virtually these units are 
altogether different factors of the whole number. 
Every individual is an atom of mankind. But 
the atomicity is far from being the same. There 
is a grade of potentiality, and graded should be 
therefore the responsibility for juridically rel- 
evant kinesis. The science of our age requires it. 
The enlightenment of our times is subjected to an 
affront by not heeding it. 

Putting our argument in plain language, for 
the benefit of those who take delight in an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, we may say parabolically : 
There is no virtue in it if wealthy men are no 
pickpockets. 

Jurisprudence is not a progressive science. It 
may be fairly questioned whether ancient Rome 
was not in this particular, in its classical time, 
far ahead of what any of the learned centres of 
Europe and America are now, and it would be 
deemed arrogant by all,if any of them were to 
claim a superiority over the specific juridic culture 
in the empire-city of antiquity. And then there 
is no stirring, or hardly any of an ideal character 
among the members of the legal profession. 
There are few fields of human aspiration without 
a movement of reform. Jurisprudence is one of 
them. Society, generally, is awake to the neces- 
sity of harmonizing its running gear with the 
powerfully strung new springs ofits action. But 
the most important factor of the steadiness of its 
motion, law, continues perfunctory, fossilized into 
its traditional doctrines, and sluggishly reiterating 
its antiquated dogmas. 

And here, even, on its proper domain of formal 
juridical thinking, the legal profession is exhibit- 
ing deficiency of spirit. It is a fundamental axiom 
of jurisdiction, one which is thought indispensable 
for forensic practice, that ignorance of the law 
does not excuse, nor lessen the responsibility for 
an infringement. But in gross vulgarity this 
very axiom is slighted in the maxim by which the 
courts are guided in judging insanity. While the 
scientifically juridic principle underlying the be- 
fore-mentioned axiom, brought on a more general 
expression, is, that in the question of legal re- 
sponsibility the superior or inferior degree of 
knowledge of the law does not enter as a moment 
of qualification, a graduate of a legal college, 
for instance, who passes a good examination, not 
being held to a higher degree responsible, than 
one who was plucked for deficiency of learning, 
nor the latter more than an individual who did 
not do so much as look on a law-book from out- 
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side, a lunatic in the courts is held responsible for 
a criminal act, “if at the time of doing it he knew 
he was doing wrong, or knew that the act was 
contrary to law.’’ * 

The rule Our courts go by in meting the re- 
sponsibility of the insane is far from meeting the 
requirements of society. The theory which un- 
derlies the tertium comparationis, by which the 
courts of law are guided and want the jurors to be 
guided in judging insanity, did not keep abreast 
with the progress of psychiatric investigation. 
But these points are not the only ones which give 
the critique a hold upon the jurisprudence of to- 
day. The theory underlying the rule which our 
courts in unscientific routine-practice go by in 
judging insanity, is not in harmony with juris- 
prudence as a logical system of thought either. 
It reveals not only lack of sagacity in the legal 
profession in the material penetration of their 
subject, but also lack of study in its formal ju- 
ridic management. The wisdom of the jurisperiti 
who established the axiom, that the knowledge of 
the law or its ignorance may not be pleaded in 
court, extended to the scope of its necessity. 
Where would it lead if such an argument were 
generally admitted? What is, if the words be 
pressed as it is done in legal cavil, knowledge or 
ignorance of the law? The law which rules be- 
tween two given parties is not the law as stated 
in statutes, a code, or as existing merely as prac- 
tice of the courts, but this self-same law as ap- 
plied to a specific case, with properties altogether 
of its own. If the law, as written in the statute 
books, the codes, or as dogmatized traditionally in 
the returns of the courts, were self-evident, we 
should not need the desultory process of a lawsuit 
to bring it out. The law which regulates the 
claim of two contending parties, as the common 
line of demarcation which divides the right be- 
tween them, has to be found first, before it is 
there. A definition of the law in this practical 
sense, is, that it is the verdict returned by the 
court, the final judgment. Thus, how can a 
knowledge or ignorance of the law be made an 
a priori criterion of the responsibility of the par- 
ties or any of them? How can ignorance of the 
law be objected, or the question of its knowledge 
pro or con be raised previously to the judgment, 
as a criterion of responsibility, if by their very 
jangling in legal procedure the lawyers show, 
that so far they don’t know it themselves, and 
come to varying, yea, often enough diametrically 
opposite conclusions, and not only the attorneys 
but the judges too ? 

But this lapsus on the very domain of the in- 
timacy of juridic science is not the worst the lat- 
ter makes itself guilty of, and as to which it offers 





* Maudsley, “ Pathology of Mind,” p. 247.—“If you believe that the 
defendant at the time he stabbed Mr. Luca knew the nature and the 
quality of the act he was doing, and knew it was wrong to do it, you 
must adjudge him a sane man,”—Judge Moore in charging the jury in 
the M’Elvaine case in New York. 





a weak point to polemical criticism. It may 
justly be doubted the wisdom of the whole sys- 
tem of our present legal responsibility. The mean- 
ing which must be given a human individuality 
is far beyond its present standing in a legal sense. 
Its interpretation in the traditional understand- 
ing of the courts is a clumsiness of unschooled 
times, inadequate of the requisites of modern sci- 
ence, and not abreast of its achievements. An 
individual is not only a quantity, but also a qual- 
ity of society, and the responsibility of an individ- 
ual should be graded accordingly.* This is a 
point, however, which does not come in except in 
a discussion de lege ferenda, and isa consideration 
which does not mitigate the absurdity, to judge 
cases of insanity especially by a criterion, which 
it is a rule in jurisprudence to never judge by any 
case in legal procedure, and besides our courts 
are so extensively subject to critique de lege lata, 
that we can pass by in silence the lack of philoso- 
phical research which they exhibit. While med- 
ical science not only in voluminous works of psy- 
chiatric investigation bears evidence of the diffi- 
culty to come to a definite conclusion about what is 
to be understood by insanity, and how it is to be 
recognized, but can the less avoid acknowledgment 
of overlapping edges, the more unbiased is the ob- 
servation of practical cases, insane and sane, 
practical jurisprudence has the assumption to es- 
tablish in three words a criterion to go by in its 
judgment.+ And here again it is not only medi- 
cally that the legal profession blunders, not only 
on the field of scientific knowledge alien to its 
own, but on the very domain of its professional 
intimacy. While it is a principle of scientific 
jurisprudence, as old as juridic science itself, that 
it is dangerous to pack juridic evidence in sum- 
mary phrases, [ our lawyers, high and low, dis- 
pense with the painful task ofa scientific research, 
and establish a tertium comparationis of their 
own, which is as medically senseless, as it is 
juridically irrational. While it.would be jurid- 
ically not a jot less absurd to proceed to a state- 
ment in three words of the juridic signs of property 
in all its variations, or any of the other important 
and intricate institutions the lawyers write big 
books about, to come to only a tolerable under- 
standing, the whole legal profession, slovenly, 
after the pattern of unschooled flippancy, proceed 
that way in dealing with the protean problem of 
the alienation of the mind. 

There is a moral responsibility of the individual, 
and legally there must be one, too. But as surely 
as a scientific analysis of the individual reveals 
its social character, its being conditioned by the 
circumstances of its existence, birth, means, sur- 





* The Roman law has a show of such a gradation in specific cases 
in the institutions of cu/pa levis and culpa lata, in their proportion to 
the diligentia quam suis and that of a bonus paterfamilias. 

+ Like the whilom aristocracy gui savaient tout sans avoir rien appris, 
as Moliére writes. 

t Omnis definitio in jure civili periculosa est; parum est enim ut non 
subverti possit. F. 102. D. 50, 17 (de reg. jur.) 
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roundings, which as a matter of course devolve 
upon society that portion of responsibility which 
falls to its share by virtue of the aforesaid intrinsic 
connection, the responsibility coram judice has 
to be modified by due consideration of these per- 
tinent points.* Punishment, if punishment there 
be, should be meted, therefore, according to the 
object only with reference to the subject. If Jay 
Gould cheats, the infringement of the law is 
grosser, than if a man steals,who never, perhaps, in 
his life saw so much money together as Jay Gould 
spends in a year for paper, pens and ink to keep 
account of his property. While insanity of the mind 
should generally be made an excuse of responsi- 
bility only in as far as it has a bearing upon the 
legal cause of litigation, the responsible insane 
should be graded in the same way as the sane, 
for it admits of no doubt that the highly educated 
insane, as well as the highly educated sane, is 
more apt to avail himself of what there is left of 
saneness in him, than the uncultured lout, who, 
when sane, was aS much unaccustomed to intel- 
lectual discipline, as he now, being insane, shirks 
its commandments altogether. 

But in punishment there should not be retalia- 
tion, not in a sane criminal, let alone in an insane. 
There should be retribution. But it should not 
be that of revenge. 

‘* Not tied to rules of politics, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind.” 
— Dryden. 

The bidding of Christ, to return bad by good, 
by the utilitarians has been criticised as 
eccentric, and in those unscientific ages in 
which it was sown as the seed of the future, 
it had perhaps to be called so. But in our 
own enlightened age, where the oneness of all 
humankind has been demonstrated chemically, 
demonstrated as a mere physiological round of 
molecular motion, it might be called a truism, be- 
cause all return by bad is an endless chain of 
self-abuse of society, a return of mischief on the 
body politic with a vengeance, to which has refer- 
ence the word of the poet : 

That is the curse of foul mischievous deed, 

That mischief only is its final breed.—Schiller. 

The commandment of Christ, to requite hatred 
by love, persecution by benevolence, seems eccen- 
tric, taking a case single, by itself. But asa 
general principle, than it, there is no better, nor 
any other efficacious one, to banish wickedness, 
and establish the rule of the good on earth. The 
bad can not be made to disappear by being per- 
petuated. Criminals for all that must not have 
their way. Society, civilization should not be 
jeopardized by a recreant minority. But retri- 
bution should not only in the name, but really be 
justice, and justice should be more than law.. Our 
courts of justice should not hang out Christianity 





* “ He sent the thief, who stole the cash, away, 
And punished him, who put it in his way.”— Pope. 


as a shingle, and operate upon worse than 
heathenish patterns. The principle of vengeance, 
this relic of barbaric times, should be banished 
out of our criminal codes, and retribution for in- 
fringements of the law not only be modified by 
the share which the individual represents of so- 
ciety, but in being applied take the shape of edu- 
cation and improvement. It has been mentioned 
in this journal before,* that it is time to let re- 
formatories take the place of jails and peniten- 
tiaries, and strenuously it should be urged as 
the most immediate needs of society. A young 
thief, instead of a penning up for four weeks in 
the company of his like which pushes him onward 
on the inclined plane on which he got, being sent 
to a reformatory, for the length of time which in 
his case must be inferred from the conditions of 
his previous life, would be reclaimed for good for 
society, and would the very love shown him, by 
returning, good for evil, repay to society by be- 
coming a member of good standing, and refund 
with interest the bodily and mental expenses of 
his salvage. And in measuring the time of de- 
tention in the reformatory, it would be precisely 
those Bohemians from whose growing numbers 
the recruits start of the penite: .ary populations, 
the city Arabs, who would ne« »st. They steal 
because they don’t know any . ter, while the 
child out of a so-called ‘‘ good ”’ house, if it steals, 
does so out of depravement, which it is much 
harder to cure. 

If from their mentally breeding influence on the 
younger generation the penitentiaries may be 
called the stockfarms of crime, we may with no 
more licentia poetica call the courts of justice 
their fostering theoretical experiment-stations, 
where the scientific principles are divulged which 
ought to guide the outlaw. For our Courts of 
Justice, so far, by their organization, from re- 
pressing and subduing lawlessness, encourage it,. 
and give it by their own proceedings an enlivening 
example. Our law-courts call themselves courts. 
of justice, and proclaim this justice divine. But 
by the method they follow in applying this divine 
justice, they are far from referring the facts and 
acts of their legal process to this justice. From 
the high character which the courts of justice 
vindicate for themselves, one would suppose that 
it was virtue only which in them finds a shelter, 
and that all the agencies active in them would 
never be prompted but by virtue. But the very 
contrary is afact. The factor to which all cir- 
cumstances are referred which are relevant in the: 
legal procedure, and with reference to which all’ 
acts are passed, is the parties, the plaintiff and 
the defendant. It is not for the sake of justice that: 
the legal procedure is instituted, but in the inter- 
est of the contending parties. The courts of jus- 
tice are not a hall of peace, at whose very portals 
war must cease, and contention be silent, but 








* V. Nos. 6 and 7 (XVI), Oct., 1888. 
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arenas of mental pugilism, where the passion of 
miscreancy, the propensity of a trespass of the 
law, the desultory attribute of the lower class of 
men, is at a premium and celebrates its orgies of 
mental depravation. The natural idea of a law- 
suit, one should think, were a high tribunal which 
would take in its own hands the case of two par- 
ties, who can not hold their peace nor arrange 
their business-matters equitably between each 
other. But our law-courts do not assume such a 
high character. They are a place where the part- 
ies continue their previous contest, being given 
in the attorneys a help even, to do over again in 
legal form and with the prestige, which follows 
the pleading coram judice, the same fighting 
which in churlish lack of system they had done 
before. One should think, that a court of jus- 
tice, constituting itself, by taking in its own 
hands a litigious matter, as the high tribunal of 
peace between men, would stop at its very doors 
all those low tendencies and mean selfish tricks, 
which are apt to prevail between parties that 
have not enough sense of equity to suffice to them- 
selves, but must go to a court of justice for a sup- 
ply, and which the contest, once started, is liable 
toimprove. But the contrary is the case. These 
low tendencies of the parties, and tricks of part- 
isan contention, are by the court made an integ- 
rant part of its own procedure, are adopted as 
their own by the men who clamor for the sanctity 
of the law and call themselves its pillars. In 
common life even a lie is blamed asa shameful 
cowardice. But our courts of justice are so little 
ashamed of it that they institute lying as a means 
of applying justice; they entertain the absurd, 
not to say criminal belief, that only by linking 
with fraud and treachery they can find a verdict 
of impartiality and truth. While a party, which 
brings suit against an other party, should be 
held responsible for all misrepresentations, for all 
attempts at deceit and delusion, it is encouraged, 
to use all means of disfigurement, by being given 
in their legal council men, who by the law, the 
highest authority of society, are intended to turn 
foul fair and fair foul. Truth is the aim of justice, 
and the courts of justice, in administering to the 
witness an oath, about the formalities of which 
they are very punctilious, seem to be extremely 
eager to find it out. But as an integrant insti- 
tution of legal procedure, they have the attorney, 
who, by taking, in his pleading, instead of the 
high standpoint of justice, the low partisan-view 
of law, the very nerve-nucleus of which is, to favor 
the own right by inflicting as much wrong as 
possible upon the other party, is a congenital rep- 
resentative of iniquity, never trying to be just, 
nor ever expected to be so. The witness is pun- 
ished severely if he dares lie in court ; he may not 
even conceal a truth, or keep anything for him- 
self which might have reference to the case in 
regard to which his information is asked. But 








the attorney gathers laurels if he shows his juri- 
dic ability by telling lies ; he takes cases of dam- 
age by railroad accidents on shares, and he is so 
little bound to unbosom himself towards the judge, 
that on the contrary he may with impunity snatch 
by his tricks from the hands of the justice the mur-. 
derer whom he knows as such, and for whose 
identification the dignity of the court stepped as 
low as to employ the ignoble institution of detect- 
ives, thus first favoring lies and deceit to get the 
culprit in, and then favoring sophistry and dis- 
simulation to get him out again. 

And most conspicuous is the ignominiousness 
of the partisan-character of the legal council in 
lunatic cases. Our time boasts of its progress 
in the treatment of the insane. With just pride 
it looks back upon the former methods, those cruel 
contrivances, ducking, hanging, starving and 
flogging, by the help of which former centuries 
tried to bring back in the insane the reason which 
was lost. Triumphantly, in the statistic state- 
ments of the percentage of cures, and more in the 
well-feeling of the inmates of the lunatic asylums, 
the successful results are shown, which were at- 
tained by a treatment, whose guidance was all the 
more benevolence, the more in the alienated the 
mental condition which deranged their actions 
and their understanding was one of invalidation. 
But all that there is of progress is of a medical 
kind. Juridically there isas little sympathy with 
lunatics as sympathy can enter into the barbaric 
system of present jurisprudence atall. While the 
least which a person diseased in mind should be 
entitled to, is delicacy in the investigation of his 
case, our courts of justice, if the sick is so unhappy 
as to be made a subject of legal procedure, submit 
him to a treatment in which profligacy of discus- 
sion is congenitally the prominent feature. In- 
stead of treating his case as an object as holy as 
any of humanity, in keeping with the laws of 
decency in good society, the first thing the judge 
does, who presides over the juridical proceeding, 
is, to let loose against the unhappy patient all the 
studied meanness which in a juridical pleading, 
prompted by partisan spirit, can impossibly fail 
to prevail. As though we were deep in the times 
yet where by a fight in a tournament of knights- 
errant questions of law were settled, and in a 
superstitious ordeal the secret of innocence and 
guilt revealed, a duel of sophistry is arranged 
between the legal council of the parties, specifically 
instituted for such purpose, and in which with the 
kid gloves of hypocritical civilization, as far as 
the form is concerned, but with shameless profli- 
gacy, as far as the substance of the case comes 
in, the latter is dragged into the mire, and the 
prostitution of justice is accomplished together 
with that of the concerned. 

It is absurd to try an answer to the forensic 
question of legal responsibility of the insane, by 
squeezing the whole symptomatology of the aliena- 
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tion of the mind into a sentence, which is not too 
long for the most ignorant lawyer who never 
opened a book on medicina forensis, nor heard 
of such a man as Ulpianus, let alone his enuncia- 
tion, jurisprudentia est divinarum atque hu- 
manarum rerum notitia. Specifically, or beyond 
the benefit which every individual may claim, 
with reference to his legal responsibility, for reason 
of the modification of his individuality by the 
outworkings of society, a lunatic may not claim 
freedom of legal responsibility, but inasmuch as 
his alleged disease had a bearing upon the cause 
in litigation, and this is essentially a juridic ques- 
tion. Butif such a relation is extant, the further 
question whether the insanity was really existing, 
is as little a juridic question as the question 
whether the explosion of a boiler was due to a bad 
condition of the flues or to the neglect of the 
machinist to keep a high enough water-level in 
them. It is for the expert here to judge of what 
is prevailing. But with all due consideration to 
these points, it would be ridiculous to expect any 
good from a reform, uniess this is begun by 
depriving the attorneys, private, general and dis- 
trict, of their partisan character. The defendant 
and the plaintiff should have their legal council. 
The interest in the thoroughness of the discussion 
requires it. But this council should argue from 
the point of view of justice, not from that of par- 
tisan proclivities, the injustice of either of which 
is their motive to go to law, the help of which 
they would not need if they had justice them- 
selves. The legal council should move, therefore, 
from the bar to the bench. Like the judge the 
attorney should be independent, materially by 
being put on salary, and intellectually by being 
above the influence of the government authorities 
as much as above that of the parties; he should 
be an Honorable as the judge. With this arrange- 
ment it would amount to little, even, if the expert 
continued in the witness-box or took his place 
also on the bench; the antagonism of sophistry 
having been abolished, the profligacy of juridic 
slang eliminated, the dignity of the medical expert 
would not any more be exposed to injury, nor his 
information to brawl and cavil. The law-courts 
would cease to be places where a decent person 
hates as much to have to appear, to be interrogated 
as witness or expert, as a criminal or the accused 
to be sentenced as the guilty one. 

There was a moment, a last one, in the tragedy 
of Louis X VI. of France, when Mirabeau offered 
to the court his help, that salvage was possible 
by readiness to remove the worst grievances of 
the tiers état, which then was in rebellion. The 
moment was lost by jealous, aristocratic hesi- 
tancy, and decapitation of not only Louis, but 
Marie Antoinette too, with so many thousands of 
minor note, was the result. 

This was precisely a century ago. 

The tiers état, which since then assumed lead- 





ership in the commonwealths, is in a similar 
position to-day as its oppressors were then; it is 


assailed by the région infime of the people, which 
in its turn has come to the front and claims its 
heritage of destiny, and the grievances they have 
against the bourgeoisie are as well founded as 
those of the latter against the privileges of birth 
and tradition of the former centuries. Will the 
class in power, a class which by the same right 
of revolution were in a measure the successors of 
royalty, which now is laid claim to against them 
by the upsprung new candidate of political su- 
premacy, miss also the last moment, by refusing 
to listen to the heavy grievances of the people? 
If so, they deserve no better treatment at the 
hands of fate than the destiny of Louis X VI. and 
his haughty wife—decapitation. 

The idea of society, which was developed by 
moral philosophy and the political speculation 
based upon it, has left behind it all ancient juri- 
dical construction. While progress at the four 
corners of human erudition changed the face of 
earth, jurisprudence shuts the dawn of a new day 
out from its halls, and jogs along in the old 
Themis car and the rut of Justinian of Byzan- 
tium and his aping imitators of Teutonic stock. 
While public opinion wants laws according to 
the revolution which has taken place in our 
thoughts of the relation of man towards man, the 
forensic habits continue stubbornly on the ground 
of the barbarism of retaliation of thousands of 
years ago. To the mind of our Teuton ancestors 
the state was a private property of the ruler, and 
as the owner of the whole he made the law, and 
no man could possess but as a feud. And in the 
Roman law right was as much treated as a private 
title; society, if aught it was, was the beadle 
only to support the private claim and execute the 
law. Ancient Rome hardly knew, theoretically, 
a public law. There was no room for it in the 
forensic system of its titles. To the mind of the 
Roman jurist all law rested in a persona, and 
all that there was of public law was power. . And 
the rudiments of this barbarism we have in our 
**courts of justice,’’ in which justice is courted 
but ever marred. Society, in the evolution of 
the public mind and the revolution in the public 
weal, has become an entity of independent self- 
hood. From a crude institution for upholding 
centripetal stability by the equilibrium of centri- 
fugal contention, it has turned the unitary point 
of peace, to which is gathered, by moral gravita- 
tion, all individualized peripheral expansion, and 
if harmony is to be restored to social practice, the 
first step to do, is that of conforming our forensic 
procedure to the change in our social aspirations. 
There is no acknowledgment of the latter, indeed, 
unless it be in our forensic habits. As long as the 
parties in our courts of justice, in criminal, even, 
and other cases of public law, are not only allowed 
to stand on their private claim, but fostered in 
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their partisan iniquity by attorneys, who are 
drilled to bend justice to their longing, as more 
than three hundred years ago between the cham- 
pions of the white and the red rose,* in dull con- 
tinuance of endless strife ; if not at last, practically, 
justice is put on the high pedestal, on which, 
theoretically, in the social philosophy of the times, 
it was placed, by creating for it in our courts an in- 
dependent standard, thanks to which it may not 
be soiled by mercenary valets, there will never be 
realized the progress which from the ideas enter- 
tained on the march onward to a higher standing 
should be concluded. Let none go to justice but 
for justice’s sake, and let none render it, but in 
its very name. Just men will find their law be- 
tween each other. But if not; if they appeal for 
it to authority, let then their case be taken from 
their hands, and judged upon its own merits. 
For, then, it is not any more theirs, but society’s, 
whose interest of public peace steps between. 
There is no sense in the parties’ fighting each 
other. It is absurd to institute a fighting for 
justice’s sake. It is an anachronism, and so foul 
a stain on our civilization, that, were it not for 
the mitigating fact of unconscious tradition, it 
would be a moral blot on the character of the pro- 
fession which professes the highest human char- 
acter, justice. i 
It is a mistake that the question of the legal 
responsibility of the insane is a specifically intricate 
question. Let the courts of justice really be what 
to-day only in name they are, and of the legal 
responsibility of the insane can be easily judged 
from analogy of the conditions among the sane. 
And, to conclude with, there is on the other 
hand, with reference to the medical expert, one 
point which should never be lost sight of: The 
simple opinion of a medical practitioner is no 
forensic evidence. Evidence, in order to be there, 
has to be in the jurors. The medical expert must, 
therefore, demonstrate it. It is a ‘orensic prin- 
ciple that it is only Facts for the information 
about which a witness is called in. The expert- 
witness does not form an exception of this rule. 
If he can not render his evidence by giving suffi- 
cient explanation of the prevailing conditions, so 
that judge and jury grasp it, there 1s no evidence 
in what he says. He is either no expert, or the 
case is such as to allow of no expert information. 
The medical expert should by the judge always be 
reminded. that his function requires of him, if he 
forms at all an opinion, to exactly state how the 
facts obtaining in the case in hand justified him 
to form it.+ Strange to say, however, the legal 





*“ Plantagenet ; Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance ; 
The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
Somerset ; And on my side it is so well apparell’d, 
So clear, so shining and so evident, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
+ See about this particular the excellent article of Hon. Charles G. 
Garrison, Judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, in the Medico 
Legal Journal, March, 1890, p. 486 sequ. 





profession, as far as psychological medicine is 
concerned, harp on the same string. There 
seems to be in the very difficulty of inves- 
tigation a temptation for the lawyer, in lieu of 
correcting a flippancy in the medical expert, to 
outherod Herod, and to assume a knowledge of 
insanity without the slightest trace of an argu- 
ment. A lawyer, and be he the most experienced 
one, of highest standing in his profession, will not 
dare give an explanation of so simple and common 
a disease as cough or dyspepsia, let alone of so 
rare and complicated ones as cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, or laryngismus stridulus. But the most 
unfledged greenhorn of an attorney will not 
hesitate a moment, to form and utter an opinion 
on an ailment of so deep-seated and obscure a 
nature as insanity. 
How insane ! 


HOW FREQUENTLY AND HOW MUOH SHOULD IN- 
PANTS BE FED ?* 





By J. Lewis Smiru, M. D., New York. 





HE very important subject of infant feeding 
has received much attention in recent years. 

It has been so frequently discussed at the meet- 
ings of medical societies, and so many monographs 
relating to it have been published by prominent 
physicians, that the medical profession, and the 
laity understand much better how to feed infants 
than in former years. Among the most impor- 
tant results of the discussion of this subject is, the 
wide dissemination of a knowledge of the mode of 
sterilizing the milk employed for infant feeding by 
the prolonged action of heat, and the need of this 
sterilization, since milk is the most important in- 
gredient in the food of infants, and by careless 
handling in open vessels it often becomes contam- 
inated by deleterious microbes. Not only have 
the selection of food for infants and the proper 
mode of preparing it been to a great extent deter- 
mined by recent investigations, but also within 
the last two or three years the frequency of feed- 
ing, the amount of food required at each feeding, 
and consequently the amount in twenty-four 
hours, have been in a measure ascertained. In 
order to know how often infants should be fed, it 
is obviously necessary to determine the time oc- 
cupied in the gastric digestion of the ordinary 
foods. This has been determined in adult cases 
by the inspection of the interior of the stomach 
through a gastric fistula, but no such opportunity 
has occurred, so far as I am aware, of inspecting 
the interior of the stomach during the digestive 
process, either in infancy or childhood. But re- 
cent experiments have been made in order to 
ascertain the time required for the stomach- 
digestion of the ordinary foods in infancy. Ac- 
cording to H. Leo, in an infant a few weeks old, 





* The Dietetic Gazette. 
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nourished at the breast, one hour suffices for the 
stomach-digestion of the milk which it receives, 
so that this organ is already empty one hour after 
the nursing, and in a condition to receive more 
milk. In older infants, who receive more milk at 
each nursing, the milk is retained longer in this 
organ, one and a half hours being required for its 
digestion (Berlin, Klin. Wochtenschr, No. 49, 
1888). Recently (1889) Dr. Max Einhorn, of New 
York, has investigated the stomach-digestion of 
infants using a Nelaton Catheter, No. 14 A, with 
which he withdrew the contents or determined the 
emptiness of the stomach, when a certain time 
had elapsed after the nursing. He ascertained 
that in the infant receiving human milk the 
stomach is empty in two hours after the nursing, 
and probably in one anda half hours. After feed- 
ing with equal parts of barley water and cow’s 
milk, the stomach was practically empty at, or a 
little before, the close of the second hour. After 
feeding with milk and water, equal parts, the 
stomach was empty in about one and a half hours. 
These interesting observations of Dr. Einhorn in- 
dicate the intervals required in feeding with milk, 
or milk and barley gruel. Observations of this 
kind in reference to other articles of diet would 
be valuable. 

OVER-FEEDING.—One of the most distinguished 
American physicians of the last generation, Dr. 
James Jackson, of Boston, wrote, in his published 
Letters to a Young Physician, that a certain in- 
testinal ailment of infants had often puzzled him 
in the first years of his practice. It was char- 
acterized by the occurrence of green and unhealthy 
stools, showing imperfect digestion. The stools 
were more frequent than the normal stools of a 
healthy infant, and contained an unusual amount of 
mucus. After observing a considerable number 
of infants that had such evacuations, and learning 
the mode and frequency of their feeding, the truth 
gradually dawned upon him that the unhealthy 
stools resulted from over-feeding. By diminish- 
ing the amount of food given at each feeding, and 
lengthening the intervals between the feedings, 
these infants were soon cured, when medicines 
had failed to give relief. 

Suction by the lips of the infant is, to a great 
extent, automatic, so that if its mother, or wet- 
nurse have a copious supply of milk, it is liable to 
over-nurse, or if it be bottle-fed, to take more 
nutriment from the bottle than it requires. Some 
infants, if over-fed, regurgitate the surplus food, 
but others do not, and the part which is not 
digested undergoes fermentation, and acts as an 
irritant to the stomach and intestines. Acids, as 
the butyric and lactic, and gases, which distend 
the stomach and intestines and cause colicky 
pains, form from the fermentation. An infant 
thus suffering from over-taxed digestion, and 
from the presence of irritating acids and gases in 
the stomach and intestines, is usually fretful, and 





proper intervals, often have insufficient milk, sq 





its sleep is disturbed and broken. The cause of 
its restlessness is often misunderstood by the 
mother, who thinks that it may be due to insuf- 
ficient nutriment, and, accordingly, it is applied 
more frequently to the breast, or if bottle-fed, it 
is given the bottle more frequently. I have seen 
not a few over-fed infants, who, on account of 
their fretfulness, were applied to the breast at in~ 
tervals of a few minutes, so that the health of 
their mothers was impaired by the lack of sleep, 
and the drain upon their systems ; and the infants, 
on account of too frequent nursing, suffered from 
indigestion, and occasionally from gastro-intes- 
tinal catarrh, Moreover, milk drawn too fre-~ 
quently from the breast, usually contains an 
excess of the solids, so that it is digested with 
more difficulty than when it is drawn at the proper 
intervals, For this reason also, too frequent ap- 
plication of infants to the breast is likely to cause 
indigestion and gastro-intestinal derangements, 
Cases might be related to substantiate the 
above statements. Thus, in December last, | 
attended an infant of four months that had been 
very fretful and with insufficient sleep for weeks, 
The wet-nurse who had charge of it had appar. 
ently the proper requisites, such as health, youth, 
robustness, and well-developed breasts, which 
seemed to furnish sufficient milk, and of good 
quality, But the infant, though fairly nourished, 
had so little sleep and was so fretful, crying so 
much duriug the night, as well as day, that the 
whole household were deprived of the needed rest, 
The nature of the baby’s ailment was soon dex 
tected, for its stools presented the appearance in. 
dicative of indigestion and intestinal catarrh, 
They contained numerous whitish masses of casein, 
mixed with mucus and thin fecal matter. Pepsin 
preparations,with bismuth, were at first employed, 
without any marked result, but improvement be. 
gan at once when the infant, instead of being fre- 
quently applied to the breast, as had been the 
practice, was allowed to take it only every third 
hour, and was fed nothing in the interval. It 
had been over-fed, and the remedy, more effectual 
than the medicines employed, was the simple one 
of less frequent application to the breast. Over. 
feeding is, I think, more common with bottle-fed 
infants than with those nourished at the breast. 
INSUFFICIENT NUTRIMENT.—On the other hand, 
infants, both wet-nursed and bottle-fed, frequently 
do not objain sufficient nutriment. In families of 
the city poor, nursing mothers often have scanty 
diet, and are over-worked, and the milk which 
they furnish to their nurslings under such cir- 
cumstances, is liable to be watery and insufficient, 
Sometimes infants, when they have reached an 
age at which the breast-milk is inadequate, and 
additional food is urgently needed, are neverthe: 
less denied this by their mothers. Even mothers 
who are apparently robust and give the breast at 
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that their infants do not thrive, and they are 
ignorant of the cause. MM. Vernois and Becque- 
rel, on careful examination of eighty-nine infants, 
wet-nursed by mothers apparently in good health, 
ascertained that fifteen were insufficiently nour- 
ished. An infant that obtains sufficient breast- 
milk draws the breast quietly and continuously 
twelve or fifteen minutes, when it releases its hold 
of the nipple and probably falls into a quiet sleep, 
having a satisfied aspect. If the breast-milk is 
scanty and insufficient, the baby is fretful when 
it nurses, frequently releases its hold of the nip- 
ple, and after nursing does not have the quiet 
sleep of the satisfied infant; if.its mouth be in- 
spected when it is nursing, it will be found to con- 
tain but little milk. But if the supply of breast- 
milk be abundant, it will appear in quantity 
between the lips and in the mouth of the infant 
during the nursing. Again, many bottle-fed in- 
fants are allowed sufficient food, but it is not 
adapted to their age, and is digested with diffi- 
culty, so that the nutriment which they derive 
from it is insufficient. Much has been said and 
written upon the practice common in tenement 
houses, of giving farinaceous food to infants under 
the age of three months, when the saliva, which 
is the chief agent that digests starch, is scanty 
and inadequate for its digestion. In the feeding 
of older children, in families of the laboring class, 
we know how frequently food is employed that is 
unsuitable to the age, that acts as an irritant to 
the stomach and intestines, producing attacks of 
vomiting and diarrhea. The portion of such 
food, that is digested, and which serves for nutri- 
tion is insufficient, while the undigested part acts 
as an irritant. Infants that receive such unsuit- 
able diet really suffer from lack of food, although 
its bulk may be sufficient. They are hungry 
from the want of proper nutriment, and are con- 
sequently fretful. They digest and assimilate so 
small a part of this unsuitable food that they 
lose flesh, and have the usual symptoms of innu- 
trition. 


“THE ART OF MASSAGE.” 


By Tuomas Ceci, B. Sc., NEw York Ciry. 
Author of the Art of Massage; Masseur to the New Bathing 
Establishment, for the Medical Uses of Sulphur Waters 
at Richfield Springs, New York. 


Part II. 


The Joints.—Joints serve two purposes—they facilitate 
movement and they limit movement; and it is necessary 
that you should carefully study movements in connection 
with joints. These movements are flexion and extention, 
adduction and abduction, rotation and circumduction. I 
now show you these movements so that when you have a 
stiff joint to treat you may bend it in the way it should be. 
A limb is flewed when it is bent, extended when it is 
straightened out; it is abducted when drawn away from a 
part or the middle line, adducted when brought to it; it is 
rotated when made to turn on its own axis, circumducted 
when it is made to describe conical surface by rotation 
round an imaginary axis. Now let us apply these forms 














of movements to the joints and we shall see in what man- 
ner they correspond. The best example of a joint which 
admits of only flexion is that of the elbow, and it is for this 
reason called a hinge-joint, because it is just as a door 
which can only be made to move in one plane upon its 
hinges. 

Movements of Joints.—The two joints which admit of 
the greatest amount of movements are the shoulder and 
hip; these are called ball and socket joints because, as you 
can see, the spheroidal surface of one bone plays in a cup, 
furnished by the other bone. In the shoulder joint we 
have flexion, extention, rotation, abduction and adduction. 
The other joints to which I have to call your attention is 
the pivot joints ; the best example of which is afforded by 
the atlas and awis, or the uppermost vertebre of the neck 
—by the adaptation of the surface of these bones the partial 
rotation and nodding movements of the head are effected. 

Diseased Condition of Joints.—In rheumatic and other 
inflammatory affections of joints all the structures become 
more or less involved, and the tissues are infiltrated with 
fluid which has penetrated through the walls of the vessels 
from the blood: these effused fluids are called exudations ; 
if these exudations are not absorbed by the lymphatics, or 
if they do not degenerate by bacterial influence into pus, 
the result is the formation of cicatrical tissue by which the 
parts are made to adhere to each other and the joint be- 
comes changed from movable to immovable structure. In 
this instance we have presented to us a local condition 
which is not at all uncommon, and if not treated at the 
right time, and in a skillful manner by movements and 
massage, the result will be a disabled limb. On the other 
hand, experience tells us that we can by massage overcome 
these inflammatory exudations and bring about their ab- 
sorption. There can be no doubt that the treatment of 
these conditions by long rest has been productive of the 
most unfortunate results, and many persons have been 


‘made to suffer for life all the discomforts of a stiff leg or 


arm when timely interference might have overcome all 
these difficulties, 


MOVEMENTS OF MASSAGE. 


Unction, mixed only, frélement, attachment, soft or me- 
dium or rough. 

lL. Frictions.—Every one of you know what is meant by 
friction, it is massering with more or less strength, more 
or less rapidly, one or all parts of the body, either with the 
hand, a brush or material like a flannel. 

Frolement.—Consist of slow backward and forward 
movements, going from a periphery to a centre and from a 
centre to a periphery. They are done with the pulp of the 
fingers, with one or both hands, and accompanied with 
moderate pressure. The travelling of the roulette with 
moderate pressure is less fatiguing for the masseur and 
obtains the same end. 

Attachment.—The medium or rough friction constitute 
more or less rapid massering accompanied with more or 
less pressure. In conclusion, attachment is called concen- 
tric curves eccentric; as starting from a point taken as a 
centre one describes, by circular movements, circumfer- 
ences wider and wider till the outside of the part to be 
frictioned be reached; and from there you return by cir- 
cles, smaller and smaller, till you reach the starting-point. 

Pétrissage, soft ; maraxation, soft ; froissément, rough ; 
pincement, rough ; foulage, seiage. 

I. Pressions.—Are exercises with the aid of the ex- 
tremities of the fingers only, or with the entire hand, or by 
an instrument like the roulette—their object is to press or 
squeeze, at once and intermittently, the part on which it is 
desired to exercise the action, either between the thumb 
and the four other fingers diametrically extended and sepa- 
rated by the part to be pressed, or between both hands, one 
of each serves as a fulcrum while the other serves as re- 
straint. Sometimes the roulette is used, which impresses 
a sufficiently strong pressure, but less painful to bear. 
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(a) Pétrissage.—Consists in the application, with a pressure 

more or less strong, with open fingers or joined, on the 
fleshy part of the body, causing the hand to climb like a 
caterpillar. 

(b) Malaxation.—Is much about the same movement, 
differing only on account of the flat of the hand being ap- 
plied with more or less strength before bringing the fingers 
together to exercise pétrissage. 

(c) Froissment.—Is the pétrissage of the skin and the 
cellular tissue, made as if for cutaneous absorption; it is 
superficial pétrissage where as the malaxation and the 
pétrissage proper should act on the parts more deeply 
situated. 

(ad) Pincement.—This method of pressure should not be 
pushed so as to bruise or tear the parts held in abeyance. 
It is of excellent use in certain nervous affections, such as 
nerve prostration or neurasthenia. 

(e) Foulage.—In this manipulation, both hands being op- 
posite, roll a limb descending several times from the centre 
of the body towards the periphery, to be raised at once 
toward the straight point, using the same manipulation. 

(f) Seitage.—Is a pressure of a come-and-go movement, 
similar to the action of a saw, and is practised with the 
ulnar border of the hand or the hard side of the hand. 


PERCUSSIONS. 


III. Percussions.—Is a manipulation which has for ob- 
ject to put in motion an agent which strikes quickly and in 
an intermittent way, with a resolute strength, those parts 
which it is directed against. It is used by the aid of one 
hand only or, otherwise, with the assistance of an instru- 
ment such as the percuteur, Batoir elastique, etc. Percus- 
sion is always mild and moderate at the commencement, 
and should only gradually become strong in such a way 
that the part being percussed should become accustomed 
to, so to speak, not to cause pain to the patient by the 
manipulation. The ways of percussioning are numerous, 
such as hachme, claquement, pointed vibrations and deep 
vibrations, percussion with closed hands—in fact, percus- 
sion with the percuteur, Batoir elastique, palette or any 
other instrument producing flagellation. 

(a) Hachme.—This sort of percussion, always executed by 
means of the hand and percuteur, you strike more or less 
strongly, with the ulnar side of the hand and little finger, 
holding the fingers apart or together as desired; some- 
times the hachmement is done with both hands, then you 
strike alternatively with first one and then the other 

(b) Claquement.—Is a percussion made with the flat part 
of the hand, with the fingers moderately extended. 

(c) Pointellage Vibrations, or pointed vibrations.—This 
is done with pointing with the fingers formed into a small 
or large circle. 

(d) Deep Vibrations.—Are made with a closed hand or 
fist, now and again with the ulnar border of the hand and 
sometimes with the phalanges. 

(e) Percussion, as usually termed.—Ordinarily you use 
one or two percuteurs, with which you strike more or less 
strong; at other times a glove is used, or a brush, the rou- 
lette, or a wet cloth, or even branches twisted into a bun- 
dle; this last method constitutes the method referred to 
above, namely, flagellation. 

All these methods are carried out in four different ways. 
According to the effects which are made in striking—if you 
strike straight from right to left, or from and toward you, 
the percussion is called rectilineal, if you digress from the 
straight line the percussion takes the name of angular, if 
you effectively describe an arch or concentrical curves, the 
precussion is called spiral, or in curves concentrical or 
eccentrical. These distinctions seem minutinous I will 
admit, but it would be difficult without them to understand 
the formulas of massage especially prescribed for in cer- 
tain affections. 

Spring House, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 











REMARKABLE FEOUNDITY. 
By J. De Leon, M. D., INGERSOLL, TEXas. 


WAS called to see Mrs. E. T. Page, January 
10th, 1890, about 4 o’clock A. M.; found her 
in labor and at full time, although she assured me 
that her ‘‘time’’ was six weeks ahead. At 8 
o’clock A. M. I delivered her of a girl baby; I 
found there were triplets, and so informed her. 
At 11 a. M. I delivered her of the second girl, 
after having rectified presentation which was sin- 
gular, face, hands and feet, all presented, I placed 
in proper position and practiced ‘‘ version.”’ This 
child was “still born,”’ and after considerable ef- 
fort by artificial respiration it breathed and came 
around ‘‘all right.”” The third girl was born at 
11.40 a.M. This was the smallest one of the four. 
In attempting to take away placenta, to my 
astonishment I found the feet of another child. 
At 1 P.M. this one was born; the head of this 
child got firmly impacted at lower strait, and it 
was with a great deal of difficulty and much pa- 
tient effort that it was finally disengaged ; it was 
blocked by a mass of placenta and cords. The 
first child had its own placenta; the second and 
third had their placenta; the fourth had also a 
placenta. They weighed at birth in the aggre- 
gate nineteen and a half pounds without clothing ; 
first weighed six pounds; second, five pounds; 
third, four and a half pounds; fourth, four pounds. 
In the country, and *‘ backwoods ”’ at that, it was 
impossible to procure a “‘ wet nurse,’’ so with the 
little help we could control, and feeding the babies 
on ‘* Reed & Carnrick’s Infant Food,” they thrived 
well. From using all the foods on the market, I 
long since found that the above food possessed 
some qualities that I failed to find in the others. 
Mrs. Page is a blonde, about 36 years old, has 
given birth to fourteen children, twins three times 
before this; one pair by her first husband. She 
has been married to Page three years and has had 
eight children in that time. I have waited on her 
each time. 

Page is an Englishman, small, dark hair, age 
about 26, weighs about 115 pounds. There was 
quite an amusing incident occurred when I in- 
formed him that his wife would give birth to four 
children ; he fell across the bed by his wife’s side, 
threw his heels away up in the air, clasped his legs 
with both hands, and, with a long wail of despair, 
cried: ‘‘ Lord, God, Doctor! what shall I do ?”’ 

They are in St. Joseph, Mo., now, having con- 
tracted with Mr. Uffner, of New York, to travel 
and exhibit themselves in Denver, St. Joseph, 
Omaha and Nebraska City, then on to Boston, 
Mass., where they will spend the summer. 

The birth of quadruplets is not so remarkable, 
but that they should live and thrive as these have 
done, is. In about 375,000 births there are quad- 
ruplets, and it is a remarkable fact that they 
always die. Will some of my brother M. D.’s 
8 us their experience with quadruplets ?— Diet- 
etics. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


We PHILLIPS, in his lecture on the 

‘Lost Arts,’’ said that nearly all of the 
great discoveries of modern times are simply the 
resurrection of old ideas which had slumbered 
through theages to wake into new life and strength 
in these latter days, their resurrection bodies 
clothed in modern garments more specially adap- 
ted to the exigencies of the time. In hypnotism, 
which is now taking so strong and firm a hold 
upon the practical mind of the age, we recognize 
the same power which was utilized with such 
tremendous influence over the minds of the 
people in the incantations of the Egyptian ma- 
gicians and the wise men of Babylon and Nine- 
veh. Apparently slumbering so far as a recognized 
force during the dark ages, it comes again to the 
front within the past century under the name of 
mesmerism, animal magnetism and clairvoy- 
ances, but as but little more than the plaything 
of charlatans and quacks to excite the wonder of 
the people and coin money for those practicing 
the art. Within the past few years hypnotism 
has been seized hold of by some of the ablest 
scientists in our profession, more especially in 
Europe, and its wonderful power utilized in the 
hospital and in private practice to relieve suffer- 
ings and to produce insensibility in surgical opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Luys in a recent article defines hypnotism 
‘as an experimental extra psychological condi- 
tion of the nervous system, a pseudo sleep into 
which a patient with an aptitude for it can be 
made to fall, and during which he loses, for the 





time being, all consciousness of his individual ex- 
istence and of the external world. In the sequence 
of the hypnotic states there is a descending and 
an ascending movement, downward to lethargy, 
and upward to restored consciousness. From a 
slight drowsiness he passes to the somnambulistic 
stage, preserving at first his faculty of hearing 
and speech. Next the faculties are overwhelmed, 
the power of sight alone remaining. At last in 
the third stage the patient falls into a complete 
lethargy ; the life of the brain is withdrawn, and 
he lives merely by the automatic activities of the 
spinal marrow. In the return journey or second 
half of the circle the hypnotised person goes 
through the opposite phases, recovering at each 
halting place the faculties which have been tem- 
porarily suspended, passing from complete leth- 
argy through catalepsy and somnambulism, which 
are only ditferent degrees of intensity of partial 
somnolence.”’ 

The phenomena of hypnotism are admitted to a 
certain extent by all careful observers, although 
there is a wide difference of opinion concerning 
their explanation and significance. M. Liegos 
states the respective attitudes of the French 
scientists as follows: ‘‘ For M. Charcot and his 
disciples of La Salpétrier the only true form of 
hypnotism is that in persons suffering from hys- 
teria; this hypnotism is a neurosis—a morbid, 
nervous condition, which can not consequently be 
persistent in the healthy subject. They enumerate 
their clearly defined states, which usually occur 
in a fixed order, viz.: lethargy, catalepsy and 
somnambulism, and assign to all hypnotic phe- 
nomena a purely somatic origin. To the school of 
Nancy, on the other hand, hypnotism is a condi- 
tion not pathological but physiological ; not a mor- 
bid nervous state, but a sleep which may be in- 
duced by those who enjoy perfect health: the 
phenomena realized have a psychical and not 
physical origin; and finally, according to the 
teaching of this school, suggestion alone must be 
held responsible for all the extraordinary facts 
recorded, suggestion which may be given involun- 
tarily and unconsciously by the operator, and 
may compromise the most carefully conducted 
experiments.’’ We believe the latter is the posi- 
tion of Prof. Donato, who has recently given 
several lectures upon the subject, with illustra- 
tions, at Chickering Hall, and who was for a time 
associated with M. Charcot in producing the hyp- 
notic condition in patients operated on in La Sal- 
pétrier. The celebrated physiologist Beaumis 
thinks that every one is more or less susceptible 
to hypnotic influence. The Lancet, the British 
Medical’ Journal, and other leading medical 
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journals, all agree that hypnotism in proper hands 
may be an agent of the highest value in the con- 
trol of many forms of disease, and of especial use 
in surgical operations where the use of anesthetics 
like ether or chloroform would be attended with 
danger. The great objection is briefly stated in 
Health as being the undue influence over the sub- 
ject which might be obtained by the operator ; 
that after frequent hypnotizations the former 
may become a will-less automaton, who can be 
thrown into the somnambulistic state at any mo- 
ment by a word or question; and that criminal 
actions might be suggested under hypnosis which 
would be carried out in the waking state with the 
invariableness of gravitation. 

This result, the writer thinks, can be fully ob- 
viated by strongly impressing upon the patient 
two ideas by which the personality and will of 
the patient would remain intact. These ideas are, 
that no one should be able to hypnotize the patient 
without his express permission, and that no sug- 
gestion should be effectual which would be disap- 
proved by him in his normal condition. These 
ideas strongly impressed on the mind preserves 
the will, so far as becoming hypnotized and fol- 
lowing out disagreeable suggestions. These pre- 
cautions and the presence of a third person entirely 
does away with all danger. 

It is fortunate that an agent of such tremendous 
force and so far reaching in its influence for good 
is attracting the attention of the most scientific 
neurologists in the profession, who are working 
out the problem of its best use, on the careful lines 
of scientific investigation. Governed as it must 
be by fixed rules, not only those rules, but the art 
of applying them and adapting them to different 
conditions should be as carefully studied as any 
other specialty in medicine or surgery. Why 
may not hypnotism become a specialty in our pro- 
fession, taught in our medical schools and utilized 
by a distinct class of specialists who would place 
their services at the disposal of both the medical 
and surgical departments of our profession? So- 
called animal magnetism, which is without doubt 
the first step and the basis of hypnotism, and 
which every physician utilizes, sometimes imper- 
ceptably, in his profession, leads up to the higher 
and fuller development of its power, and now 
that the consideration of the subject is included 
in the recognized domains of science, it should 
be surrounded by proper legal restriction and be 
practiced only in the interests of humanity by 
those thoroughly qualified by study and ex- 
perience. 





PHYSICAL OULTURE. 





RECENT notice of Mr. Checkley’s very inter- 
esting manual of Physical Culture brought 

out some very important facts in a comparatively 
new line of thought and investigation. Mr. 
Checkley’s early education and practical training 
as a mechanic and engineer enabled him when his 
attention was more particularly directed in pur- 
suing his medical studies to the human system to 
see the harmonious action absolutely necessary of 
every nerve, muscle and tissue in the body to pro- 
duce proper physical development and continued 
and vigorous health. He thinks the two extremes 
of obesity and thinness are more the result of the 
carriage of the body and the manner of breathing 
than of a large or small amount of food taken 
into the stomach. Aside from the simply ner- 
vous action of the stomach, which is to a certain 
extent beyond the control of our will, there is, he 
says, one which is purely mechanical and volun- 
tary, and which may, with a little practice, be 
brought directly under the control of the indi- 
vidual. The voluntary or mechanical action of the 
stomach depends on a proper carriage of the body, 
which should be upright, the head well balanced 
on the shoulders, not carried forward asin the act 
of looking on the ground, the sternum brought 
upward and outward atevery inspiration. If the 
pelvis is carried with the pubes well up in front, 
and the whole of the vertebre perfectly straight, 
neither curving in or out, the head in a proper 
position, every inspiration will cause the stomach 
to rise up at the esophagus end, and by the con- 
traction of the chest walls, as in the act of expira- 
tion, it will fall. This constant rising and falling 
of the stomach from end to end, it will readily be 
perceived, will roll backward and forward what- 
ever contents it has, and thus be an important 
factor in the process of digestion. It is through 
the non-use of this mechanical respiratory move- 
ment of the stomach, or a proper control of it, 
that Mr. Checkley attributes the cause of that 
over assimilation of food which leads to obesity, and 
the non-assimilation of food resulting in a lack of 
the necessary amount of flesh. Mr. Checkley’s 
investigations have certainly a scientific basis, 
and are well worthy of that careful inquiry’ and 
experiment which every physician can carry out 
himself. Bismarck and others keep down the 
flesh by a careful attention to diet, but the same 
plan pursued by others is a complete failure. A 
careful study of the use of every organ and the 
proper carriage of the body, so that each organ 
performs its proper function and all work in har- 
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scientific and pleasant solution of the question 
than the mere study of the nature and character 
of foods. 


A MODEL HOSPITAL. 





|? is not generally known that the late Mr. 

Packer, the founder of the Lehigh University, 
left a bequest of $350,000 for a hospital to be 
located in South Bethlehem near the University, 
free to the poor throughout the entire valley. 
The immense iron, steel and railroad interests of 
which Bethlehem is the centre, employ many 
thousands of hands, and accidents sometimes of a 
serious nature are frequent. Under the direction 
of Prof. W. H. Chandler, of the University, a 
hospital has been erected which, in point of beauty 
of surroundings and completeness in all its de- 
partments, ranks second to none in the country. 
There are three pavilions, with another in con- 
templation, each one story above a high basement, 
and from one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, with an administra- 
tion building four stories high, in which resides 
the house surgeon and physician and his two asso- 
ciates, and the nurses of the training school. One 
of the pavilions is devoted to men, another to 
women, and a third to children, and the general 
arrangement for comfort, pure air and proper 
warmth is all that science and art can suggest. 
The entire property is valued at $600,000, and the 
cost of running the hospital is about $20,000 a year ; 
of this amount, much has to be raised by donations, 
the employees of the steel and iron mills some- 
times donating one day’s labor in the year. Un- 
like some of our city hospitals the wheels move 
smoothly with no clash between physicians and 
trustees, or the ladies’ association which is always 
harmonious and energetic in its work. The good 
accomplished by this hospital through the entire 
valley is beyond computation, and rounds outinto 
more full completeness the grand work of the 
founder of the University for the good of hu- 
manity. 


A NEW JOURNAL. 





E welcome with sincere pleasure to our ex- 
change list, The Conglomerate, edited and 
published at the Homeopathic Hospital, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. From its columns we gather 
several interesting items of news. At the recent 
quarterly meeting of the trustees Hon. Grinell 
Burt, who has been Vice-President of the institu- 
tion since it was organized, was elected President 
in the place of Fletcher Harper, deceased,-and 
Dr. Egbert Guernsey was elected Vice-President. 





There are six hundred and five patients now in 
the hospital ranging from the violent cases in the 
upper halls to the mild and scarcely perceptible 
types of the lower. The new pavilion will be opened 
in a few days, and when the improvements now 
contemplated are completed the institution will 
accommodate fifteen hundred patients. Many of 
the literary articles in the new journal will be 
from the pens of the patients, and when we consider 
many of them have occupied prominent positions 
in the fields of literature, science and statesmen- 
ship, and that they will not be limited in their 
productions to any special topic, we may expect in 
the Conglomerate an exceedingly interesting and 
newsy journal. The building which will serve both 
as a Chapel and an amusement hall will be com- 
pleted and dedicated in a few weeks. It is so 
constructed that the floor can be used as a ball- 
room, and the stage for the presentation of thea- 
trical performances, lectures and concerts, or 
utilized with chancel and pulpit for religious ser- 
vices. The base-ball club of the hospital are the 
champions of the surrounding country. The ex- 
ercise is enjoyed by the patients and is an im- 
portant factor in the therapeutics of the institu- 
tion. A very beautiful library is now in process 
of erection, the gift of a friend, which will contain 
a commodious reading room, with the daily, 
weekly and monthly journals, and its alcoves 
filled with a selection of books adapted to the 
tastes and the instruction of the inmates. It 
will be presided over by a chaplain, who will also 
have charge of the meterological department. 
The Sunday services are led by the various 
clergymen of Middletown. 


OHOLERA. 





HE frightful note of warning comes to us from 
across the ocean that the dreaded pestilence 

is again ravaging western Europe and that its 
appearance in Spain has been marked with great 
mortality. The disease broke out in a small town 
of about 700 inhabitants in Valencia in May, and 
rapidly spread to other towns. In the epidemic 
of 1885 the deaths in the province of Valencia 
alone amounted to 25,612, and those familiar with 
the sanitary condition of the city of Valencia are 
not surprised at the fatality which would attend 
any epidemic. There are hardly any cesspools 
in the city and the sewers date back to the Moor- 
ish occupation. The fall of the sewers is only 
three to a thousand, making it impossible to flush 
them, and the soil pipes are untrapped. The in- 
vestigation of Koch and others has demonstrated 
the cholera germ and marked out the way in 
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which the poison is communicated from one to an- 
other, and we see no reason why with proper 
quarantine it may not be kept out of our country 
or with proper sanitation, even if a case should 
occur among us be speedily stamped out. The 
disease is ina marked degree an eastern one, hav- 
ing its origin there and moving not in the atmos- 
phere but along the lines of travel from one part 
of the world to the other. The voyage across the 
ocean is sufficiently long to cause the poison to de- 
velop itself in any passenger before reaching our 
shores, and the cargoes can very easily be thor- 
oughly disinfected. Not long since a ship ar- 
rived at Quarantine with a couple of passengers 
suffering from diarrhoea. As a precaution the 
ship was detained, and a portion of the excretions 
of the patients sent to the Carnegie labratory. 
The case was proved to be cholera by distinctly 
isolating the cholera bacillus and we were saved 
from what might have been an epidemic. In all 
times like these most watchful care is required by 
our sanitary officers at the entrance of every port, 
and there is no lack of thoroughly skilled men to 
meet all the necessary requirements. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER'S BILL. 





LAW was enacted at the last legislature of the 
State, authorizing three examining boards, 
one representing each of the three leading schools 
in the State, the Old School, the homceopathic and 
the eclectic, who through their State societies, nom- 
inate to the ‘‘ regents of the State University ’’ with 
whom rests the power of appointment, the mem- 
bers of the board. The several boards of examin- 
ers shall submit to the board of regents, lists of 
examination questions in anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene, chemistry, surgery, obstetrics, pathol- 
ogy diagnosis and therapeutics, including prac- 
tice and materia medica. From this list of 
questions the board of regents shall select the 
questions for each examination, and present the 
same to the candidate by an examiner appointed 
by the regents. And such questions for each ex- 
amination shall be so selected as to require the 
same standard of excellence from all candidates, 
except that in the department of therapeutics, 
practice and materia medica, the questions shall 
be in harmony with the tenets of the school se- 
lected by the candidate. 

For several years there has been a strong opin- 
ion not only among the medical profession but 
the public, that the power of granting a license 
to practice medicine in the State should be taken 
out of the hands of the medical colleges and 
placed in those of a board responsible to the State 














through the regents of its university. The con- 
test over the formation of the examining board 
has been long and bitter, but now a law has been 
passed and we trust it will be rigidly enforced in 
all its details. There is no better way to secure 
the universal acceptance of a good law or the 
speedy repeal of a bad one than to faithfully carry 
out all its provisions. 


SULPHO SALICYLATE OF SODIUM. 





HE latest of the many valuable compounds of 
salicylic acid has been presented to the pro- 
fession by a chemist in ‘‘ Frankfort-on-the Maine ”’ 
in the form of sulpho salicylate of sodium. The 
preparation is a neutral sodium salt of an acid, 
derived by the replacement of two hydrogen 
atoms by two atoms of sulphur in two molecules of 
salicylic acid. The result isa grayish white hydro- 
scopic powder having an odor similar to that of a 
mixture ofiodineand carbolicacid. Allofthec om- 
pounds of salicylic acid have been found useful in 
checking fermentation, and, to a certain extent, 
as antiseptics,and have gained a deservedly high 
reputation in the treatment of rheumatism. Until 
this latest chemical combination the favorite in 
rheumatism was the salicylate of sodium; but it 
is said the displacement of a portion of the hydro- 
gen by a similar amount of sulphur gives us a 
compound much more active and efficient in all 
the various forms of rheumatic trouble. It can be 
given in acute cases in capsules in three-grain 
doses every three hours; in chronic cases at longer 
intervals, say three or four timesaday. It is said 
the drug does not produce any unpleasant second- 
ary effect. 


IOE FAMINE. 





T IS quite possible that the present ice famine 
may prove a blessing in disguise by bringing 
before the public the immense superiority of arti- 
ficial ice in its greater purity, its keeping quali- 
ties and its economy over the ice gathered from 
the rivers, lakes and ponds, which must contain 
more or less impurities and bacteria, which even 
the intense cold fails to destroy. Artificial ice is 
made in Florida, in New Orleans and in Texas and 
California, from water flowing from artesian wells, 
or distilled, and absolutely free from all animal or 
vegetable matter, and sold at retail at fifty cents 
a hundred. In New York we are paying now one 
dollar a hundred for inferior ice, while the poor, 
who can only afford a few pounds at a time, can 
only get it at a much higher price. It has been 
demgnstrated that ice clear as crystal and abso- 
lutely pure, can be made anywhere at two dollars 
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a ton at the most and retailed at four dollars a 
ton, which certainJy would allow a sufficiently 
large margin for profit, while a large plant, such 
as would be needed in large towns and cities, could 
manufacture it at a much less price. Even when 
the ice can be obtained for simply the cutting, 
carting and storing away in the ice houses, it has 
been found more profitable to take it in such quan- 
tities as is wanted from the ice dealer. It has 
long since ceased to be a luxury, and is now so 
looked upon as one of the necessities, that the 
enormous increase in its price is bringing before 
the community an easy way of getting out of the 
hands of monopolists and being better served at 
the same time. The small capitalist will find no 
better investment for his money than an ice plant 
in all the large.towns and cities, which would do 
away with the impure snow-ice now furnished by 
the large ice companies. 


‘IR MORRELL MACKENZIE concludes an art- 
icle in the “‘ New Review ”’ on smoking, with 
a little practical advice. A person should never 
smoke, he says, except after a substantial meal, 
and if he bea singer or speaker only after and 
not before using his voice. Let him smoke a 
mild cigar or a long stemmed pipe charged with 
some cool smoking tobacco. If he will smoke a 
cigarette let it be smoked through a mouth-piece 
which is kept clean with ultra Mohammedan strict- 
ness. Let him refrain from smoking pipe, cigar 
or cigarette to the bitter, and it may be added, 
rank and oily end. Let the singer who wishes to 
keep in the perfect way refrain from inhaling the 
smoke, and let him take it as an axiom, that the 
man in whom tobacco increases the flow of saliva 
to any marked degree is not intended by nature 
to smoke. If he is strictly moderate in indulgence 
—the precise limits each man must settle for him- 
self—he will get all the good effects of the sooth- 
ing plant without the bane which lurks init when 
used to excess. 

It is said that Sir Morrell will give fifteen lec- 
tures in this country, commencing in October, 
under the management of Col. Pond, which will 
net him ten thousand dollars or seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a lecture. 


SHE British Medical Journal for April con- 
tains an article by Dr. Gemmell on the use 

of onabaine in whooping cough. It was given to 
children five years old in ros of a grain every 
three hours. For children under one year of age 
the dose was woo ofa grain. Under its use he 
found the cough rapidly diminish and both sleep 
and appetite improve. 








VERY strong effort is being made to secure 
the admission of women into the Johns Hop- 

kins Medical College, which bids fair soon to be 
established on the same conditions as men. The 
sum of $100,000 has already been raised for the 
college and a number of active women are ener- 
getically engaged in the attempt to secure $100,000 
more to be given to the institution on condition 
that women whose previous training has been 
equivalent to that of the preliminary medical 
course of the university be admitted to the school 
whenever it shall open, on the same terms as 


men 
penn vay with the idea that the hand varies 
sensibly in size with the amount of blood 
present in it at any moment, Prof. Mosso, the 
Italian physiologist has made some most interest- 
ing investigations. In his first experiments the 
hand was placed in a closed vessel of water, when 
the chamge in the circulation produced by the 
slightest action of the body or brain, the smallest 
thought or movement was shown by a rise or fall 
in the liquid in the narrow neck of the vessel. 
With a large balance, on which the horizontal 
human body may be poised, he found that one’s 
thoughts may be literally weighed, that even 
dreams, or the effect of a slight sound during 
slumber, turn the blood to the brain sufficiently 
to sink the balance at the head. The changing 
pulse even told him when a professional friend 
was reading Italian and when Greek, the greater 
effort for the latter duly affecting the blood-flow. 


HE following is a fair sample of a large num- 

ber of letters which we have received of late, 

and we need not add that they are exceedingly 
gratifying! 

These letters show us that our position is not 
misunderstood by some at least : 

Editors Mevicat Times, Gentlemen: 1 * * * 
herewith cheerfully enclose draft to balance ac- 
count. I enjoy reading your journal, and the 
sentiments expressed during the past several 
years in your editorial pages are fully in accord 
with my own views. I care more for being a 
busy and successful physician and surgeon than 
I do for being a homeopathist, although I belong 
to three societies bearing the name. 

Respectfully yours, 


LANT Physiology lays the foundation for the 
consideration of the most profound questions 
touching agriculture, horticulture, forestry and 
sanitary laws, and we are glad to note that such 
a branch is about to be organized in the Botanical 
Department of the University of Penna. 
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HE Druggists’ Circular is entitled to great 

credit for its efforts in showing up by analy- 
sis, some of the leading nostrums which flood the 
market, and extort money from a confiding pub- 
lic. We trust the good work may be continued. 

This journal has recovered $350 and costs in its 
suit against one Phillips, an advertising agent, 
who asserted that the paper was a “‘ black-mailing 
organ to which he had paid hush-money as long 
as he could,”’ in behalf of the late Scotch Oats 
Essence Company. The exposé has entirely 
broken up the sale of that nostrum, and bank- 
rupted every one connected with it, the public 
being the gainer. 


ALICYLATE of mercury, a salt formed by 
the substitution of an atom of mercury for 
one of hydrogen in salicylic acid has been used as 
antisyphilitic in the ¢ to the ¥; of a grain in pill 
form three times aday. It has also been used in 
salves as a dressing for syphilitic ulcers and mucus 
patches, and in gonorrhea as an injection in the 
proportion of from fifteen to forty-five grains, 
combined with the same amount of carbonate of 
potassium in a quart of water. Its chief benefit 
is derived when the condition is attended with 
rheumatic pains. 


N OUR notice of the article on ‘‘ Shuttle Pulse 

and its Portent,’’ in our June issue, we failed 

to give credit to Dr. C. H. Hughes, of St. Louis, 

the eminent neurologist with whom this clinical 

observation originated. We make the amende 
honorable. 
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SPECIALITIES IN THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. New York: 


William Wood & Co. 


The third volume of this series of specialities is a work 
on Orthopedic Surgery by Edward H. Bradford, M. D., and 
Robert W. Lovett, M. D., profusely illustrated. The 
authors in their preface say ‘‘ the term orthopedic surgery, 
if it is properly defined, should include the prevention as 
well as the cure of deformity. For this reason the dis- 
eases of the joints have been considered by us at length, 
inasmuch as they are the most common sources of defor- 
mity and disability.” Without adhering too closely to the 
definition of the term orthopedic surgery, they have also 
added a brief description of some disabling and deforming 
nervous affections, but discussing, them, however, in their 
practical surgical aspect. The volume is full of that scien- 
tific and practical information which will best enable the 
physician and surgeon to ‘‘catch on” to the cause and 
treatment of a large class of troublesome diseases. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. By C. Betton 
Massay, M.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
F, A. Davis, publisher, Philadelphia, 1890. 


In the introductory chapter the author has defined the 
laws of electricity as applied to this branch of medicine and 








surgery in a very concise and practical manner. While 
the experiences of Apostoli, Engleman, Lapthorn, Smith 
and others eminent in this department of science have been 
utilized, the author has not forgotten that scientific inves- 
tigation takes nothing upon hearsay evidence, but demands 
proofs rather than theories, and has given us an eminently 
practical and useful work. 


PHYSICIANS’ VISITING LIST AND MEMORANDUM BOOK. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Burr & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

This is one of the most satisfactory visiting lists we have 
seen, as it takes up so little space in the pocket. Each one 
contains about twenty pages, and each page twenty 
patients per week. They are ruled, with printed headings 
for name and address of patient, with date of month, day 
and year. Columns for chargesand ledger page. Datesare 
left blank, so that every line and page can be used. The 
memorandum books are ruled, with printed headings, ar- 
ranged for various memorandums, names and addresses, 
cash and expense, consulting, obstetric, births, deaths, etc. 


A ManvuaL OF ANATOMY FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. By 
Edmund Owen, M.B.,F.R.C.S. Surgeon toSt. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, and Co-Lecturer on Surgery (late 
Lecturer on Anatomy) in its Medical School, with 
Numerous Illustrations. London and New York:.- 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1890; pp. 526. 

There is no other book in which anatomy is treated from 
the standpoint of the Senior student, and we feel sure he. 
will appreciate the distinction, because no one knows bet- 
ter than heits practicability ! No Senior student can afford 
to approach his final examination without this most excel- 
lent help. 


THE HOMEOPATHIC TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM. By Dr. 
Gallavardin, of Lyons, France. Translated from the 
French by Irenzus D. Foulon, A. M., M. D., LL.B., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Homeeopathic 
Medical College of Missouri, etc. Philadelphia: Hahn- 
emann Publishing House, 1890, pp. 138. 

The author gives differential indications for the use of 
fourteen remedies which he claims have proved efficacious 
in inebriety when selected in accordance with the precepts 
of Hahnemann. The book will be of service only to the 
strict follower of Habnemann. 


TERMINOLOGIA MEDICA POLYGLOTTA. A Concise Inter- 
national Dictionary of-Medical Terms. Compiled by 
Theodore Maxwell, M. D., Camb., B.Sc., London, 
F. R. C. S., Edin. (with nine able assistants). London: 
J. & A. Churchill. Paris: G. Masson. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

The object of this work is to assist medical men of various 
nationalities to read the medical literature of other coun- 
tries. Medical literary workers will find the book of great 
service. 


NEURALGIA. By E. P. Hurd, M. D. The Physicians’ 
Leisure Library, 1890; George S. Davis, Detroit. 

Dr. Hurd discusses in his usual clear and concise manner 
the various causes of neuralgia, and then proceeds to a 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment, including in an .ap- 
pendix the various remedies and their specific indication 
and general action. 


A CycLopzp1a OF DRUG PATHOGENESY. Edited by Rich- 
ard Hughes, M D., and J. P. Dake, M.D. Part XII, 
Phosphorus—Sabadilla. 

The end of this great work is almost in sight, and those 
who desire copies, should attend to the matter at once, if 
they have not already done so. 
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PHYSICIAN'S DIRECTION BLANK. Copyrighted 1890. Chat- 
ham, N. Y.: J. W. Darrow. Price, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. 

Nurses will find this a convenient and useful blank to 
keep a record of medicines, food, etc. 


A REFERENCE BOOK FOR TRAINED NuRSES. By H. C. C. 
Lakeside Publishing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 1889, pp. 164, 
16mo. . 

A book every nurse should possess, whether trained or 
untrained. 


‘*A Contribution to the Natural History of Scarlatina 
Derived from Observations on the London Epidemic of 
1887-88, being a Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford.” Printed and pub- 
lished at the expense of the University, asa mark of dis- 
tinction in conformity with the Statutes. By D. Astley 
Gresswell, M. A., M. D., Oxon, Oxford, 1890. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERRATA ONOE MORE. 


Your ever admirable correspondents, Drs. Jones and 
Stiles, appeal to you in the May number of this column 
for errors made in the typography of your always welcome 
and truly indispensable journal. Were I asked to answer 
them, I should say : No one so sensitive of his academical 
rights as the literateur of the medical press, particularly 
he of this country, against whom those terrible German 
Universities have been kicking up such a horrible cloud of 
abuse concerning the presumed inefficiency of his early 
school education. But we are not living in the land of Jobs. 
Let them stick quietly to their ‘‘ Bischof,” and we will man- 
age to get along a little while longer with our “‘ cocktail.” 
But to my mutton! Dr. Jones got stuck on his Dumm- 
ness, and Dr. Stiles on his vexatious substitution, all natu- 
rally, no-doubt. Typographical errors are frequently very 
funny, so funny, indeed, that one might almost charge 
the printer with chronic malice aforethought. Yet not 
so; for, is there another as overtasked as the editor and 
proof-reader of a scientific journal? Have they not diffi- 
culties to encounter which might well appal the most ver- 
satile of Bohemians. Since, however, Dr. Jones writes a 
really beautiful hand, something so rare in a literateur, an 
error in his case seems unjustifiable in the typo for mis- 
reading him. 

Not so with myself, who write (and pity it is tis true) a 
most abominable hand, damned alike by friend, typo and 
prescription clerk. 

In these days of elegant écriture and vacuity of mind in 
literature and art, this too is unjustifiable. But worse 
than all this, I sometimes spell still more outrageously. 
Whether this be due to a sort of orthographical aphasia or 
because of pedagoguean neglect in the application of the 
rattan, I will leave unsolved. Now I know that, it is I, and 
not the printer who is at fault when I am misinterpreted in 
type. 

And yet my intimates call mea linguist, and justly so, 
perhaps, for I love to revel in the intricacies of comparative 
philology, with a strong bias for the semitic branches, 
and, too, without being anything but an infidel Protestant. 

It is nothing unusual, however, for alinguist to be both 
halting in speech and lame in his penmanship. Besides, 
is it not told of a famous astronomer that he never knew 
the multiplication table? Why, then, should reckless 
spelling be an offence in a linguistically-inclined individual 
like myself? 

Ifmany years ago the Hahnemannian monthly made me 
speak of a Bavarian instead of a Baconian method, who 








but my bad penmanship can have been at fault? Again, 
the fault may be with our curious philosophical minds, 
which makes us use so often such out of the way phrases 
and curious dialectics. Thus, when writing once upon 
menstruation, I wished to use the word ectastic, but the 
proof-reader ceproofed me invariably with ecstatic, simply 
because he could not find ectastic in his dictionary. 

Is it a wonder, then, that a certain high-nosed, high 
potential pharmacist has ever considered me a most egreg- 
iously perfect fool? But such is the martyrdom of letters. 

The human mind is as much limited in its energy as is 
the physical activity of a special sense, the one has its 
aphasia, the other its irradiation. In fact, its blind, its 
stupid spot is the brain. It can not recover from one form 
of thought and change to that of another, without at least 
dragging over the middle ground, the blind and stupid 
spot, a trail of the last impression. Thus it happened to. 
me that I made a shocking orthograptical blunder when. 
addressing myself to a terrifically great literary magnitude. 
—I spelled Juvenalis with a French ou. I had been quoting 
from that most delectable authors, “ difficile est satyram 
non scribere.” Now, all this blundering was simply due to. 
the fact of having been busily engaged for several months. 
on some anthropometrical studies, and had been reading. 
Ad Quetelet, Anthropométrié ou Mesure des différentes facul-~ 
tés de Thomme, as also Buffon, histoire naturelle de ! homme. 
The perpetual ding-dong of the French had wandered over 
into my Latin. But whenI spelled shiboleth in my recent. 
communication on the “Enigma” with but one b, there 
was method in the madness. 

Dr. Jones had spelled it with a double b a month or so. 
previously, in strict accordance with his King James Bible. 
and the English dictionaries. 

As Freemasonry is less conspicuous in Germany, the 
word has not found such popularity there as to become a 
vernacular, such as it has with English-speaking people, 
hence it is used only by theologians and literary men when 
required. All these, from Dr. Martin Luther down to this 
day, use but the single b, and correctly so, for the word 
shiboleth is written in Hebrew with but one beth, thus; 
rabz, but the beth contains the dagesh or punctuation 
mark indicating a strengthening or force, being in this 
respect analogous with the Tesdid of the Arabic grammar. 

Shiboleth signifies an ear of corn, spica, and has also, 
been written siboleth, but with the difference that instead 
of a sin with the necessary diacritic dot, it is written with 
a samech 0 (Judges 12-6.) A similar difference of opinion. 
exists between the English and German authors as to their 
derivation of the word skeleton. Dunglison takes it from 
oxedw, I dry, Prof. Hyrtl, from cyedoc, the hip-bone, 
accounting, therefore, for the changeableness in the spell- 
ing of this wordat various times and in different countries, 

La REACTION. 


INSTITUTE MEETING. 
Utica, June 26, 1890. 

Waukesha is a quiet country village, and is without any 
especial interest except for those who are seeking health of 
kidney and mental and physical recreation, The waters. 
in taste are quite similar, and although heralded over the 
country under various names as Bethesda, Clysmic, Glenn, 
Hygea, Arcadian, Silurian, etc., are quite similar in ac- 
tion. The waters as seen in the various wells is perfectly 
clear, and in the case of the Bethesda presents the appear- 
ance of water boiling so great is the volume seeking exit. 
The Arcadian Company prepare an excellent ginger ale, 
and this was dealt out to the members of tie convention 
liberally and without cost. Dr. J. D. Burk having been 
choosen president pro tem by the executive committee, 
owing to the serious sickness of President Dr. Sawyer and 
the absence of the vice-president came prepared. with an 
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address which was delivered after he had been unanimously 
elected president by the convention. He madesympathetic 
andtender allusions to Dr. Sawyer and gave a beautiful, 
interesting and characteristic address. He madeacautious 
and impartial presiding officer and created an excellent 
impression by his dignified bearing and honest efforts to 
adjust all questions of a parliamentary uature satisfactorily. 
I think it may be said that immortality will not follow in 
the footsteps of any one for his rare scientific paper, but 
the doings of the convention in the various bureaus were 
exceedingly interesting and calculated to send the men 
connected with them a notch or two farther in the pro- 
gressive steps of practical development. Dr. Horace Marsh- 
field Paine was there! As he came into the convention with 
his immense bundle a distinct uniform pallor might have 
been noticed to settle on the faces of the members. He 
looked as peaceful as Moses, but every one knew he had 
the courage of a true warrior and that his arms were filled 
with dynamite! He represented a State that had three 
State Boards of Medical Examiners and many of the 
superficially wise ones were not ready for his arguments. 
He was well received by the majority, however, and it was 
quite noticeable in my conversation with members that 
the doctor was gaining adherents rapidly. 

In view of the fact that quite a uniform effort was being 
made to establish State Boards in the various States, it 
seems to me that each State should be represented on the 
National Committee of Medical Legislation. I therefore 
offeredthe following to amend the resolution of June 29th, 
1888, so that the standing committee ‘‘ shall consist here- 
after of one member from each of the legislative committees 
of the several States, but in States where no legislative 
committees exist, one physician may be chosen. In either 
case said physicians are to be selected by the chairman of 
the Committee on Medical Legislation of the American In- 
stitute.” It was carried without noticeable opposition. 
As the Standing Committee on Medical Legislation stood 
before the passage of this amendment, Dr. Paine had 
rotated into the chairmanship. There seemed to be some 
doubt in the minds of a few as to the power of the president 
to appoint a chairman under the reorganization, so on the 
morning of the last day I offered the following amendment 
to section 9, article 7: ‘‘ And the Committee on Medical 
Legislation, of which he shall appoint the chairman.” The 
section would then read: “ Immediately on the reception 
and report of a standing committee, the president shall 
appoint the committee for the following year, with the ex- 
ception of the Inter-collegiate Committee, which is ap- 
pointed by the several colleges, and the Committee on 
Medical Legislation, of which he shall appoint the chair- 
man.” Now, there is certainly nothing complicated or 
obscure about that, yet a few men like my friends Dake, 
McClelland and Dunkin thought there was, and as the 
main supporters of the above amendments had gathered 
their grips and gone to their respective homes, ‘‘ the 
lamb” who supported State representation was slain. 
When the progressive, keen young men of the West and 
East gather themselves in convention again, I shall be sorry 
for the handful of men who, seeing an auspicious moment, 
wrested from the Institute the established principle of re- 
presentation—the underlying bulwark of our national 
government. Five or fifteen men can not constitute the 
Committee on Medical Legislation. Physicians of the dif- 
ferent States will demand a representation on such an im- 
portant committee, and they will have it. 

During the latter part of the session a communication 
was presented by Dr. Arthur B. Norton from the New 
York County Society censuring Dr. E. Guernsey for cer- 
tain alleged unprofessional acts. It was promptly, emphat- 
ically and unanimously tabled as matter foreign to the 
jurisdiction of the Institute. Finally, the banquet was 
not unlike the average, excepting in the character of the 
justly-celebrated water. Among the post-prandial speeches, 





Dr. J. D. Buck spoke in a dignified strain, Dr. J. Y. Kinne 
with warmth and enthusiasm, and Dr. H. M. Paine, much 
to the surprise of those who had never heard him on such 
occasions, was exceedingly amusing in his happy hits—in 
fact, he kept the members and all in a stage of shouting 
laughter. M. O. T. 
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NOTES ON PHARMAOOLOGY.* 


By WILLIAM MURRELL, M. D., Etc. 











ACONITE. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 

By aconite, we mean the root, fresh leaves and flower- 
ing tops of Aconitum Napellus, the common monkshood, 
wolfsbane or blue rocket. It grows wild in many parts 
of Europe, and in this country is so generally cultivated 
for ornamental purposes that it is met with in almost every 
cottage garden. The root somewhat resembles that of the 
horse-radish and is frequently eaten with roast-beef with 
fatal consequences. 

Aconite is the aximroy of the Greeks, and the aconitum 
of the Romans. It was well known to the ancients, who 
regarded it as the most virulent of all poisons, and at- 
tributed its origin to Hecate, who, they declared caused it 
to spring from the many-headed dog, Cerberus. It is sup- 
posed to have been the chief ingredient in the poison cup 
mixed by Medea for Theseus. It was used in the island of 
Ceos to carry out the law which condemned to death all 
who were no longer useful to the state or able to defend 
themselves. It was long employed as an arrow poison, 
both by the Chinese and the less civilized of the hill tribes 
of India. The celebrated Baron Stérck, of Vienna, intro- 
duced aconite into medical practice in 1762, and Fleming's 
essay on its physiological action and therapeutic uses—to 
which the Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh, awarded the 
Gold Medal in 1884—did much to bring it into note. 
Schmiedeberg says: ‘‘the rather numerous empirical in- 
dications for the application of aconite given in past times 
have for the present been entirely given up in Germany,” 
and adds that it can now be considered without hesitation 
as an obsolete remedy. This may be true of Germany, but 
it is not true of England, where it has been steadily in- 
creasing 1n favor, and is regarded by our best clinical ob- 
servers as one of the most valuable remedies at their dis- 
posal. 

II. ACTIVE PRINCIPLES. 

The active principle of aconite is usually said to be 
aconitina or aconitine, formerly known as aconitia. It is 
an alkaloid obtained ‘not only from aconitum napellus, but 
from other species of aconite. It is met with in white, 
generally amorphous, irregular lumps, but may be obtained 
in avicular crystals. It is soluble in 4,000 parts of water, 
in ether dilute acids and rectified spirits. Like other al- 
kaloids it forms salts with acids. Another principle is de- 
scribed under the name of napelline, and there is an acid 
called aconitic acid. 

Considerable doubt still exists as to the meaning which 
should be attached to the word aconitina.t Commercial 
aconitine is not a simple substance, but is a mixture of sev- 
eral alkaloids. Binz, of Bonn, at the International Medical 
Congress held in London in 1881, stated that there was no 
definite chemical compound sold under the name of aconi- 
tina, the various preparations obtainable in England, 
France, Switzerland and Germany, differing so much in 
character and composition that any results obtained by ex- 





* The Hostal Gazette. 
+ Murrell, British Medical Journal, 1882. Vol. L., p. 555. 
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perimenting with them were applicable only to the par- 
ticular sample employed; and not to aconitina in general. 
Flickiger and Hanbury in their Pharmacographia state 
that commercial aconitina is a mixture of aconitina, pseud- 
aconitina, picraconitina and other substances. Wright ap- 
parently recognizes three alkaloids obtained from different 
species of aconite, aconitina from aconitum napellus, pseud- 
aconitina from aconitum ferox, and japaconitina from one 
or more Japanese species. It is doubtful whether our 
aconitina is obtained from aconitum napellus, from aconi- 
tum paniculatum (which both Fleming and Christison 
found to be inert), from aconitum ferox (the Bish poison) or 
from the Japanese species. The statement contained in 
the British Pharmacopeia respecting the origin of the al- 
kaloid must be accepted for what it is worth, but in reality 
we do not know whether our aconitine is aconitine proper 
or pseudaconitine or japaconitine, or a mixture of all three. 
Cleaver and Williams stated at the Pharmaceutical Society 
that extract of aconitine was frequently made from aconi- 
tvm paniculatum. Mr. Holmes found that a large propor- 
tion of the aconite root sold as aconitum napellus was in 
reality Japanese aconite, and he stated that aconitum ferow 
was often employed in this country in the preparation of 
the alkaloid. 

It is generally considered that the English aconitine is 
at least seventeen times as active as the German, the 
French being intermediate in power, but this classification 
into English, French and German, is clearly unreliable and 
unscientific. Prof. Pflugge, of Gréningen, investigated the 
physiological action of seven different kinds of aconitine, 
and considered that they might be arranged in the follow- 
ing order of increasing activity : (1) Friedlander (Tromms- 
dorf, of Erfurt); (2) Schuchart; (3) Merck, of Darmstadt ; 
(4) Hopkin and Williams; (5) Hottot, of Paris; (6) Morson; 
(7) Petit. 

This list is obviously incomplete, no mention being made 
of Duquesnel’s crystallized aconitine, which is said to be 
more active than any of the amorphous varieties. Pflugge 
finds that Merck's aconitine is from twenty to thirty times 
as active as that of Friedlander, whilst Petit’s is eight times 
as actiye as Merck’s. It must be remembered that this is 
not a mere matter of curiosity, but is of considerable prac- 
tical importance, several cases of poisoning having occurred 
from the substitution of one kind of aconitia for another. 
Desnos records the case of a gentleman, the subject of aortic 
disease, who suffered from severe anginal attacks. With 
the view of affording him relief his medical advisers pre- 
scribed Hottot’s granules of aconitia. The chemist to 
whom the prescription was taken substituted for the special 
aconitine which had been ordered, an aconitine which he 
happened to have in stock, the source of which was not 
known, but which was probably of German origin. Grad- 
ually, by the advice of the physicians, the dose was in- 
creased to four granules a day. The quantity was taken 
daily for several days with marked relief to the anginal at- 
tacks and without producing any bad symptoms. At last 
the chemist, having exbausted his original stock, went to 
Hottot’s for a further supply. On the following day the 
patient, after taking the usual number of granules, which, 
unknown to him, had been prepared with the new aconi- 
tine, suddenly presented alarming symptoms of poisoning : 
pains in the head, vertigo, loss of voice, great muscular 
weakness, pallor of the face, anxiety, weakness of the pulse, 
failure of the heart's action, a tendency to fainting, cold- 
ness of the extremities and profuse perspiration. The 
respiration was feeble, irregular, short and sighing. The 
patient was, in fact, in a most critical condition, and it was 
many hours before he was out of danger. In another case 
investigated by Pflugge and Huisinga, the patient was 
killed outright by the substitution of Petit’s nitrate of 
aconitina for Friedlander’s, which the physician had in- 
tended to prescribe, but had neglected specifically to in- 
dicate. In Germany, Busscher has recorded three cases of 





poisoning by French aconitine. In one case which ter- 
minated fatally, the dose was prescribed by a physician 
who was under the impression that the French and German. 
aconitines were identical. 


Ill. PREPARAT ONS 


There are two preparations for internal administration 
and two for external use. They are: 

1. Extractum aconiti—extract of aconite. 

2. Tinctura aconiti—tincture of aconite. 

3. Linimentum aconiti—liniment of aconite. 

4, Unguentum aconitinzee—ointment of aconitine. 

The extract consists of the fresh juice reduced to the 
condition of a solid by evaporation. It is a green extract, 
and is prepared from the green parts of the plant, the 
leaves and flowering tops. It is an unreliable preparation 
and is not much used. 

The tincture is prepared from the root, and its strength 
is about one in eight. The dose as given in the Pharma- 
copeeia is from five to fifteen minims, but this is too much. 
In practice, half a drachm is added to four ounces of water, 
and of this mixture a teaspoonful is given every quarter 
of an hour for an hour, and subsequently hourly for six 
hours, or until the acute symptoms are relieved. It can 
also be obtained in the form of tabloids, each containing 
one drop of the tincture, but these are not official. The 
old Fleming's tincture is about six times as strong as the 
tincture of the Pharmacopeeia. Drop by drop it is as poi- 
sonous as prussic acid. 

The liniment is a fairly good preparation and contains 
camphor. 

The ointment is a preparation, not of aconite, but of its 
alkaloid, aconitine. It is called unguentum aconitine, and 
not unguentum aconiti. It rapidly produces tingling and 
numbness of the parts into which itis rubbed. The patient 
should be told to use a piece not larger than a small bean. 
Care must be taken not to rub it into the eyes or mouth 
and to avoid abraded surfaces, or enough may be absorbed 
to produce constitutional symptoms. It is an expensive 
preparation and should not be prescribed ad libitum. 


IV. PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ACONITE. 

1. General effects on man.—Given internally, aconite 
induces a warm and pungent sensation in the parts with 
which it comes in contact. Tingling of the lips and tongue 
is soon perceived; the tongue and uvula feel as if swollen, 
and deglutition is performed frequently. A large dose in- 
duces tingling and numbness of the whole body, accom- 
panied by diminished sensibility and muscular weakness. 
The most sensitive parts are affected first, the tongue and 
lips, the tips of the fingers, the perineum, the breasts, the 
abdomen, and lastly the back. There is great dyspnoea 
and breathing is shallow and labored. The dyspnoea de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the feebleness of the 
circulation and the consequent imperfect nutrition of the 
nerve centres. The skin is cold and covered with profuse 
sweat. The countenance is anxious and sunken, and the 
eyes are protruded. These symptoms are due to the effects 
of imperfect respiration. The pupils are dilated, but when 
there are convulsions they may be contracted. The tem- 
perature falls 2°F. or more, and there may be rigors or 
convulsions. Death often occurs suddenly, especially after 
some movement or exertion, such as sitting up in “bed. 
Delirium may be observed, but usually the mind is clear to 
the last. Muscular weakness is always a prominent symp- 
tom, and blindness, deafness, and loss of speech are not un- 
common as the case approaches a fatal termination. 

2. Action on the heart.—Moderate doses of aconite re- 
duce the number of the heart’s pulsations, which may fall 
even to forty inthe minute. Large doses often temporarily 
increase the frequency of the heart's beat, but in either 
case the pulse becomes weak and irregular. The topical 
application of a solution of aconitine to a frog’s heart ar- 
rests it in diastole. The large, distended black heart of 
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aconite is characteristic, and presents a marked contrast to 
the small, pale, firmly contracted heart of digitalis. Aconi- 
tine produces this effect on the extirpated heart of the frog, 
and also when the pneumo-gastrics are paralyzed by atro- 
pine or cut, showing that it acts either on the muscular 
substance of the heart itself or on its motor ganglia. It is 
thought that, in addition, in mammals it acts upon the 
vagus roots in the medulla. Experiments have shown * 
that aconite is a general protoplasmic poison, affecting all 
the structures of the heart in the order of their develop- 
ment: first, its ganglia; then its nerves; and, lastly, its 
muscular substance. Aconite lowers arterial pressure, 
and, as it does not affect the vaso-motor centre or nerves, 
this is evidently due to the action of the heart. 

8. Action on respiration. — Moderate doses slow the 
breathing, but large and poisonous doses often make it 
short and hurried. This action is probably due to the di- 
rect action of the drug on the respiratory centre, aided by 
its indirect action in weakening the circulation. 

4, Action on the nervous system.—Aconite being a pro- 
toplasmic poison destroys the functions of all nitrogenous 
tissues; first, of the central nervous system; next, of the 
nerves; and, finally, of the muscles. It has, moreover, a 
special affinity for the sensory nerves. On painting a frog’s 
legs with a strong solution of aconitia the different nerves 
are paralyzed, so that on pinching the leg no movement is 
excited, although the animal can hop about as actively as 
ever. 

5. Action on the muscles.—As aconite is a general pro- 
toplasmic poison, the muscular suffers in conjunction with 
the other tissues. The heart muscle is affected, for, after 
death, it fails to respond to electrical stimulation. 

6. Action on the skin.—In frogs poisoned with aconite a 
peculiar frothy condition of the skin is noticed. Sometimes 
the froth is so abundant that it completely covers the ani- 
mal. This condition is not produced by any other drug— 
not even by pilocarpine. It is quite distinct from the des- 
quamation due to arsenic. 


RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. HILts. 








The Glycerine Tampon in the Vomiting of Preg- 
nancy,—Dr. S. B. Kirkpatrick (Texas Com. Rec.) blistered 
the cervix in an obstinate case of vomiting in a pregnant 
patient, and observing that the patient was not relieved 
until the serum was formed and discharged, conceived the 
idea of procuring a watery discharge by the use of gly- 
cerine. He accordingly inserted into the vagina a tampon 
saturated with glycerine. The distressing symptom was 
at once removed and on its return at intervals was always 
relieved by the glycerine tampon. 

Theine in the Treatment of Ne ia.—Dr. J. K. 
Bauduy places great reliance on subcutaneous injections 
of theine in cases of obstinate neuralgia. In one case of 
sciatica which had resisted the ordinary medicinal treat- 
ment and galvanism, he obtained a brilliant cure by inject- 
ing one-quarter grain of theine and rapidly increasing the 
dose on successive days to one-half grain. Equally effective 
was theine when exhibited in a case of supra-orbital neu- 
ralgia. Further trial is reeommended. 

Mercuric Bi-Chloride in Diphtheria.— Edward R. 
Squibb, M. D., in Col. and Clin. Record (from discussion of 
Brooklyn Med. Soc.). Attention was called to a recent 
paper by Dr. John S. Coleman, who claims for mercuric 
chloride what has been, by others, claimed for alcohol— 
that diphtheria establishes a tolerance of the agent, and 
certainly his experience tends to sustain such a claim. 
Among other cases he relates one of a child sixteen months 





*“ The Action of Aconitia on the Nervous and Muscular System of 
Frogs.” Ringer and Murrell. 
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old who took corrosive sublimate if doses of one-eighth of 
a grain hourly for seventy-two consecutive hours—nine 
grains in three days—with the result of complete recovery 
after expelling a large tube of laryngeal membrane. This 
was his largest dosage and his worst case, but other chil- 
dren took very large quantities with similar results. A 
child of three years took six-eighths grain in six hours, and 
a total of 10.5 grains in nine days. Any such quantities in 
healthy children would probably prove fatal. Dr. Coleman 
does not always use such doses, but begins with one-thirty- 
second grain and increases until the disease is counteracted 
or is ip abeyance. 

Codeinum Phosphoricum.—Phosphate of codeine, being 
easily soluble and comparatively unirritating, is excellently 
adapted to subcutaneous use as a sedative in cases of in- 
sanity. Its action is less powerful than that of hyoscine. 
According to Fischer, the employment of codeine, unlike 
that of morphia, does not seem to result in the formation 
of a habit. The following formula is recommended : co- 
deini phosphorici, 1.0. gr.; aquz distillat., 20.0 gr.; acid 
carbolic., 0.02 gr. Mds. Inject one or two syringefuls. 

Pure codeine is highly commended as an anodyne in 
ovarian diseases. It is prescribed in pills, each containing 
3.3 cg. of codeine (with extr. gentian and pulv. rad. liquirit.). 
A pill to be taken three times daily. 

Ointment for Scabies.—The very best treatment for 
scabies, according to Shoemaker (Times and Register) is : 
beta naphthol. grs. xxx. ; unguenti zinci benz., 3j. Misce, 
fiat unguentum, et signe—apply locally twice a day. If 
there is much irritation of the skin, diminish the amount 
of beta naphthol. The old treatment was by the use of 
sulphur, which was most efficacious when dusted over the 
surface of the skin; but it is too disagreeable to use in 
private practice, on account of its odor. 

Amber Beads for Throat Diseases,—There is a popular 
belief that a string of amber beads worn around the neck 
acts as a prophylactic against certain diseases. This is 
usually regarded as a superstition, but according to Dr. St. 
Clair, of Brooklyn, there is something in it. He writes in 
the Medical Summary : That mild currents of electricity 
are good for the throat and its own peculiar diseases is 
clearly shown by the string of amber beads. It is a fact, 
that in a string of beads there is a current of static or fric- 
tional electricity constantly passing that will be shown by 
the milliampere meter. Amber was the elektron of the 
Greeks and is truly electric. My daughter, when a child, 
was constantly troubled with false croup. I tried every 
known method of relief, and at last placed a string of large 
amber beads around her neck. From that day she had no 
trouble for at least three years, till thinking she had out- 
grown the trouble, they were left off, and inside of two 
weeks she had the croup as bad as ever. The beads were 
again worn, and she has never had a return of the distress- 
ing disease since. I know of many cases in my own prac- 
tice, and of others in the hands of brother practitioners, 
where amber worn around the neck proved of great bene- 
fit. Dealers tell me they always make large quantities of 
amber beads, to suit the pockets of all, knowing the doctors 
will order them for throat troubles, and that they sell 
thousands of strings. 

Injections of Blood for Chlorosis,—Dr. Antiq, of Lyons, 
recommends, in a recent thesis, rectal injections of defi- 
brinated beef-blood as a remedy for chlorosis. The fluid 
should be taken from animals known to be healthy. After 
being whipped once, it is put up in bottles holding half a 
litre each, a quantity sufficient for four injections, 125 grams 
being administered night and morning. The bottles must 
be kept in a cool place, and heated on a water-bath before 
using. Patients should be directed to retain the injections 
as long as possible. Sometimes they produce slight colic, 
in which case they must be preceded by a purgative enema, 
or, if this is ineffectual, three or four drops of laudanum 





may be added to the blood. 
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Phenacetin in Pertussis—Dr. George C. Irwin, of 
Sabetha, Kansas (Therap. Gaz.) reports a case of uncom- 
plicated pertussis, with severe laryngeal spasms of hourly 
occurrence, in an infant aged three months, for which, after 
using atropin, antipyrin, quinine and other remedies so 
often recommended for this disease, he gave phenacetin in 
1¢ grain doses in ten drops of pure glycerine, which is a 
moderately good solvent, and was surprised to find that it 
immediately gave relief, so that the first night after using 
it every four hours, the child obtained six and one-half 
hours’ good rest, and there has been a steady and gradual 
improvement since. 

Sulfonal in Painful Muscular Spasms after Fracture.— 
In three cases of muscular spasms following fractures, Dr. 
Andrews has given sulfonal in doses of fifteen grains, re- 
peated if necessary, say once in fourto six hours. In each 
case the medicine stopped the spasmodic twitches com- 
pletely, giving the patient a wonderful relief. If further 
experience confirms this result, sulfonal will be a great 
boon to surgeons and their patients. 

There are other varieties of reflex spasm which may per- 
haps be relieved by the same remedy. For instance, in hip 
disease, the inflamed head of the femur provokes frequent 
nocturnal spasms of the adjacent muscles, causing the 
patient to awake with a scream. Extension apparatus 
generally controls this, but in many instances an adjuvant 
is needed for a time, and sulfonal may prove to be as effec- 
tive for this purpose as it is in fractures. 

It is probable that numerous other varieties of reflex 
spasm may be equally benefited by the remedy, so that 
investigations ought to be made in this direction. 

Belladonna for the Removal of Renal Calculi.—In the 
Prov. Med. Jour., October, 1889, Dr. Murray states that, in 
his experience, belladonna is more beneficial than opium 
in relieving the pain of renal colic. In cases of renal colic, 
moreover, the author contends that if the drug is pushed 
sufficiently long, and in large enough doses, the entire 
removal of the calculus—first from the pelvis of the kidney 
to the bladder, and then from the bladder per urethram— 
often follows. Some cases are quoted illustrating this 
assertion. One patient had suffered for several months 
from repeated attacks of renal colic, during the last of 
which he was seen by the author, who gave belladonna 
until its physiological action on the eye and throat was 
evident, and then it was pushed further, so that in a few 
hours a lithic acid calculus was passed as large as an 
almond. In another case a youth suffered so severely from 
renal pain that it was decided to operate, but, before con- 
senting, the parents consulted Dr. Murray. He ordered 
twenty drops of tincture of belladonna every hour, and at 
the end of five hours a round rough calculus was passed. 
The special point to be remembered in these cases is to push 
the drug to its toxical stage, and keep up its action after 
the pain has been relieved, until a fair time has been 
allowed for the expulsion of the stone. You may begin 
with forty minums of the tincture, and repeat it every two 
hours, increasing or diminishing the dose according to its 
effect on the pain. 

icylic Acid in Malignant Scarlatina.—It is stated 
that Shakowaki gave salicylic acid in 125 cases of malig- 
nant scarlatina, with a mortality of only three and one- 
half per cent. 

Veratrum and Aconite.—Prof. A. J. Howe (Chicago 
Med. Times) thus compares the action of these two rem- 
edies : Veratrum slows the heart’s action and the respira- 
tion, softens a wiry pulse, moistens the skin, mitigates the 
distress of fever, and does not dull the appetite. In fact, it 


will do all that aconite can, and something more; it is 
emphatically the best remedy in pneumonia, pleurisy and 
respiratory troubles in general. Veratrum helps to har- 
monize movements of the beart and lungs when they are 
acting abnormally, accomplishing more in this way than 
aconite can do. In acute influenza veratrum is the remedy 














par excellence. I now carry veratrum instead of aconite, 
and find that it covers more morbid conditions than any 
other medicinal agent known to me. In obstetric practice 
I like veratrum, and in operative gynecology. In dys- 
menorrhea, metritis and ovaritis it is preferable to aconite. 
In the hemorrhages and febrile onsets of phthisis, and in 
congestive states generally, veratrum is emphatically in- 
dicated. 

Surgical inflammations are better managed with veratrum 
than with aconite. In drop doses veratrum is decidedly 
antithermic, and an equalizer of capillary or vaso-motor 
action. By stimulating a sluggish lymphatic state of the 
body, assimilation is promoted. In the incipient stage of 
phthisis veratrum is invaluable. It provokes an appetite, 
lessens cough, and subdues febrile paroxysms. The nutri- 
tive system is directly benefited by the action of veratrum. 
To impress the mysenteric, lymphatic and nutritive activ- 
ities generally, the medicine must be given in full doses—a 
drop of the tincture every two or three hours. In over- 
doses veratrum vomits, therefore it proves its own antidote 
in cases of poisoning. I have never known a death to 
occur from an overdose of the poison. 

The local use of veratrum has been too much neglected. 
A dilute tincture rubbed upon the painful and itching spots 
of chilblains proves both comforting and curative. Some 


| practitioners employ aconite and veratrum at the same 


time, but this is like mixing whiskey with brandy to con- 
coct a stimulant. Veratrum being the more potent drug, 
can be made the most efficient. 

In conclusion, I repeat that veratrum will accomplish 
all aconite does, and something besides. 





“The Relation of Insanity to Sin.”—It would have been 
more accurate to specify crime instead of speaking vaguely 
of sin. The Saturday Review, in an article on the topic, re- 
states and professes to find approximate satisfaction in the 
familiar legal questions about insanity: ‘Did he know 
that what he was doing was wrong? If he did, could he 
help doing it?’ We are unfortunately compelled by the 
facts of the case to join issue, and contend that a man may 
know he is doing wrong and do it without obligation or 
impulse of any sort, and yet be insane. There is unques- 
tionably such a thing as ‘‘moral insanity ’’—that is, in- 
sanity of the conscience of morality ; and this particular 
form of mental disease—for such it is—can not unhappily 
be very readily .or certainly distinguished from that de- 
pravity of the moral sense which characterizes alike low 
developmeuts and what Herbert Spencer has designated, 
and Hughlings-Jackson has demonstrated in pathology, 
as ‘‘ dissolution.” There will be no substantial progress in 
the study of mental disease until this branch of science is 
rescued from the toils of the lawyers. The judges, by their 
formulation of imperfect views of facts in medicine—and 
therefore beyond the province of non-medical observers, 
however able and acute—have done grievous violence to 
truth and principle, and they have placed a great stumb- 
ling-block in the way of the doctors. For the present we 
must stand on the defensive, and may in all truthfulness. 
be described as lost in amazement at the wondrous and 
inexplicable folly of those who, while attempting to rec- 
ognize a disease and to discriminate between it and health,. 
should set themselves against the study of the only 
methods by which diagnosis, in a medical sense, can be 
safely or successfully performed.— The Lancet. 





Stammering and Deafness.—Stammering has hitherto 
been supposed to be purely a nervous defect. Some ex- 
periences recently acquired by the surgeons connected with 
the Ear Hospital, Soho Square, tend to call this view more 
or less in question. In carrying out certain operations to 
cure children of deafness, it was found that in several suc- 
cessful cases the operators had also simultaneously cured 
the patients of stammering. This fact attracted special 
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attention and study, and the outcome has been the firm 
conviction that stammering, in the majority of cases, does 
not proceed from a nervous malady, but from some ob- 
struction or defect connected with the organs of hearing. 
In a number of cases selected purposely from the public 
schools this fact has, it is said, been abundantly demon- 
strated.—-St. Jame’s Gazette. 





The Influence of Women Upon Literature.—It is need- 
less to discuss here the much-vexed question of sex in lit- 
erature, but we may assume that, whether through nature 
‘or a long process of evolution, the minds of women as a 
class have a different coloring from the minds of men as a 
class. Perhaps the best evidence of this lies in the litera- 
ture of the last two centuries, in which they have been an 
important factor, not only through what they have done 
themselves, but through their reflex influence. The books 
written by women have rapidly multiplied. In many of 
them, doubtless, the excess of feeling is unbalanced by 
mental] or artistic training; but even in these crude pro- 
ductions, which are by no means confined to one sex, it 
may be remarked that women deal more with pure affec- 
tions and men with the coarser passions. A feminine Zola 
“of any grade of ability has not yet appeared. 

It is not, however, in literature of pure sentiment that 
the influence of women has been most felt. It istrue that, 
as a rule, they look at the world from a more emotional 
standpoint than men, but both have written of love, and 
for one Sappho there have been many Anacreons. Mlle. 
de Scudéry and Mme. de La Fayette did not monopolize 
the sentiment of their time, but they refined and exalted it. 
The tender and exquisite coloring of Mme. de Staél and 
George Sand had a worthy counterpart in that of Chateau- 
briand or Lamartine. 

But it is in the moral purity, the touch of human sym- 
pathy, the divine quality of compassion for suffering, the 
swift insight into the soul pressed down by 

The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

that we trace the minds of women attuned to finer spirit- 
ual issues. This broad humanity has vitalized modern 
literature. Itis the penetrating spirit of our century, which 
has been aptly called the Woman's Century. We do not 
find it in the great literatures of the past. The Greek poets 
give us types of tragic passions, of heroic virtues, of 
motherly and wifely devotion, but woman is not recognized 
as a profound spiritual force. Aphrodite, the ideal of 
beauty, is the type of sensual love. Athena, the goddess 
of wisdom, is cold, crafty and cruel. The Greek heroine 
is portrayed with all the delicacy and clearness of the Hel- 
lenic instinct, but she is the victim of an inexorable fate, a 
stern Nemesis, an Antigone patiently hopeless, an Iphige- 
nia calmly awaiting a sacrifice. It is a masculine litera- 
‘ture, perfect in form and plastic beauty, but with no trace 
of woman's deeper spiritual life. This literature, so vigor- 
ous, so statuesque, so calm, and withal so cold, shines 
across the centuries side by side with the feminine Christian 
ideal—twin lights which have met in the world of to-day. 
It may be that from the blending of the two, the crowning 
of a man’s vigor with a woman’s finer insight, will spring 
the perfected flower of human thought.—Amelia Gere 
Mason, in The Century for June. 





The Gas Nitrogen (from the Journal of Chemistry).— 
There is a substance which is invisible, which has neither 
odor nor taste, and in fact possesses no qualities of matter 
except weight and bulk. This is the gas nitrogen, which 
constitutes four-fifths of the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. It is apparently a dead and inert form or manifestation 
of matter, and yet it is perhaps one of the most important 
and useful of the elements, and if it should vanish from 
the universe, life would cease to exist. This apparent par- 


other elements the remarkable characteristics of nitrogen 
are awakened into action. The gas is neither poisonous, 
corrosive, explosive, nutritious, nor medicinal; but com- 
bined with carbon and hydrogen it forms the deadly prus- 
sic acid; with oxygen and hydrogen, thestrongly corrosive 
nitric acid ; with hydrogen alone, the strongly basic alkali 
ammonia; with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the terri- 
ble explosive nitro-glycerine ; and with the same elements 
in varying proportions, it forms the albuminoids, the gela- 
tins, the glutens, and other strength-giving elements of 
our food, or the indispensable medicinal agents quinine, 
morphine, atropine, strychnine, veratrine, cocaine, and 
many others. Although nitrogen is tasteless, it forms an 
indispensible part of the flavors of the peach, plum, apri- 
cot, and other delicious fruits, as well as coffee, tea, choco- 
late, and tobacco. Without smell, it is found in many of 
the most powerful and delicious perfumes, as well as in the 
nauseating odors of putrefaction. Present in immense 
quantities in the air, it furnishes little or no support to 
vegetation, but combined with other elements the amount 
present in the soil determines its fertility and the amount 
of crops that may be raised upon it. Colorless and invis- 
ible, nearly every dyestuff or coloring matter known con- 
tains itin a greater or less proportion, Harmless and 
powerless by itself, when combined with another non-ex- 
plosive gas, chlorine, it forms the most powerful explosive 
known, of which a ray of sunlight is sufficient to arouse 
the terrible destructive power. And yet, notwithstanding 
the pre-eminent importance of this element in the affairs 
of life, there are but few of its combinations which we can 
form directly. Millions of tons of nitrogen are all about 
us, but not a grain of morphine or theine, gelatin or al- 
bumen, aniline or naphthaline, can we make from it. 
Only the mysterious vital force working in the natural 
laboratory of the vegetable and animal organism can build 
up most of these molecules from their ultimate elements, 
and place the atoms of nitrogen in their proper position 
like the beams or stones of a building. Our wonder at the 
marvellous powers displayed by these organisms is none 
the less when we see what simple, common, and unchar- 
acteristic elements are used by them in making up their 
wonderful products, and we can only say that it is a part 
of the great and unsoluble mystery of life. Neither can 
we explain satisfactorily from a chemical standpoint the 
properties and reactions of this strange element. By itself 
it is nothing, but united with other elements, some almost 
equally inactive, the combinations thus produced manifest 
the most powerful and positive chemical and physical 
properties. It is like the springing into life of dead mat- 
ter, but there is no system of chemical philosophy which 
can give a reason why it is so. 





Physical Training and Mental Growth.—That the 
physical health has much to do with mora! and mental 
strength is generally believed, but until now has never been 
demonstrated. In the Popular Science Monthly for July, 
Frances White, M. D., in an article entitled ** Muscle and 
Mind,” gives the results and experiments carried on by Dr. 
Wey upon a number of convicts. The physical discipline 
to which they were subjected consisted in : (1) hot baths— 
three weekly, the Turkish and common bath alternating ; (2) 
massage—kneading of the muscles, passive motions of the 
joints, and friction of the entire surface ; (3) physical exer- 
cise—manual drill, free gymnastics, and exercise with 
dumb-bells ranging progressively from three to eight 
pounds in weight ; (4) the substitution of a special dietury 
for the regular prison fare. The experiment was contin- 
ued during five months—long enough to demonstrate the 
value of the method, but not to determine the full measure 
of success attainable by these means. At the end of this 
period nine of the eleven men then living had risen from 
the third or refractory grade to the intermediate grade, the 





adox is explained by the fact that by its combination with 
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ing in this grade. During the six months immediately 
preceding this experiment, the average marking for shop- 
work, school-work and conduct had been forty-six per cent. 
During the experiment, the average for school-work, pre- 
viously lowest of all, rose to seventy-four per cent., the 
conduct improving at about an equal rate. Shop-work 
was discontinued, as the special training was taught to se- 
cure enough muscular exercise. During the six months 
following the term of the experiment, the average marking 
of the men in the three departments of shop-work, school- 
work and conduct rose to seventy-one per cent. As com- 
pared with forty-six per cent. for the six months preced- 
ing the experiment. At the end of this period Dr. Wey 
reported that although the men had been remanded to the 
former routine of prison life, mental development was still 
going on; six of the number had reached the first grade in 
school-work, and two of the remaining five had every pros- 
pect of soon doing so. 





“ Radam’'s Microbe Killer” is said by Dr. Eccles to be 


composed as follows : ' 
Sulphuric acid (strong). .............. 4 drams. 
Hydrochloric acid... ........s0sssecsees 1 dram. 
| re 1 ounce. 
et ee ae 1 gallon. 


The Druggist’s Circular has been sued for $200,000 for 
publishing the above statement, and we suppose that the 
trial will show what the nostrum really is, and our readers 
shall be informed of the result. 





Vinegar and Vinegar Yeasts.—According to Drs. E. 
and J. A. Cutter (Times and Register, July 29, 1889), Dr. 
Gross once cured an inveterate chronic complaint by sim. 
ply prescribing “ pickles.” Per contra, a small glass of 
vinegar daily used, killed a young lady by inducing a de- 
posit of tubercle in the lobes of the lungs (London Med. 
Gaz., Vol. IT, 1838). 

Vinegar or acetic acid is formed in the alimentary canal 
by the fermentation of carbo-hydrate food. It is produced 
by the action of a plant called the vinegar plant or myco- 
derma aceti. The kinship of this vinegar plant is very 
close to the alcohol plant, saccharomyces cerevisiw. This 
is seen clearly in making bread which has been raised by 
yeast. If the process, as every cook knows, is not properly 
managed, the bread will become sour from the vinegar 
formed along with the carbon dioxide gas, alcohol and 
water. Just this,process occurs in the stomach when far- 
inaceous food sours. So thatit may be said that when 
persons eat foods that undergo the alcoholic and vinegar 
fermentation in the stomach, they make a brewing of alco- 
hol and vinegar therein. How does this process occur? 
If you do as Pasteur did, take the bloom of grapes and put 
it under the microscope, you will find, as he found, especi- 
ally in grapes long kept, the alcohol and vinegar plant 
present in quantity. In other words, these minute plants 
are present in connection with our vegetable foods, put 
there so that in case the foods are not used they produce a 
change of state back again to the elements whence they 
were made. If it were not so, they would accumu- 
late and the world become a vast charnel house of old or- 
ganic dead matters. 

Now how does vinegar in excess cause disease? In two 
ways. First by its chemical action on the substances found 
in the human body. Second, by the presence of the vinegar 
yeast itself. * * * 

If the vinegar becomes detained in the capillaries of any 
organ, the yeast plants go on growing, producing vinegar, 
and the resultant of this action on the organism is what 
we call tubercle. Along with the alcoholic and vinegar 
yeast are found bacteria. For about thirty years the bo- 
tanists were divided in opinion as to their significance. 
Some said they were an accidental accompaniment, others 


said that they were a part of the biological phases of the 
vegetation. 

The latter now prevail, as Dr. Koch has succeeded in 
cultivating them and propagating them as such in their 
baby stages of development, and has shown them to have 
a causal relation to the tubercle. 

For this work the world has been profoundly grateful, 
and the writer accords the meed also, but he prefers to ad- 
here to the vinegar yeast as the prime cause, on the ground 
that not only has tuberculous consumption been produced 
(and verified by autopsies) by feeding animals on food con- 
taining vinegar yeast, which has been traced to the bowels, 
next to blood and finally to the lungs, but also—by remov- 
ing the vinegar yeast from the blood, by the very simple 
expedient of stopping the food which feeds the vinegar 
plant, supplying a food that does not have that fermen- 
tation, and giving medicine to oil the machine—nature has 
been enabled to cure the disease. 

The practical deduction to be made is to avoid the exces- 
sive use of vinegar and of substances producing vinegar in 
the system. The writer prefers what he can call by no 
better name, the tartaric acid vinegar, made from wine of 
our native or foreign grapes. He hopes that this source 
of a true and more healthy vinegar will not be overlooked, 


| and that caterers will serve this in place of the acetic acid 


| vinegar, which is so dangerous in excess. 








Newspapers.—From a “Topic of the Time” in the June 
Century on ‘Journalists and Newspapers,” we quote as 
follows: ‘‘No doubt the present tendency towards triv- 
ialities and personalities will continue until private rights 
and public morals are better protected by the laws, and 
until the acme of size and profit in newspapers have been 
reached. In the race for expansion and power, the leader 
who has adopted the readiest means has often imposed his 
methods upon men who would choose the best means. The 
fault of a lower tone, here and there, is not properly charge- 
able to the great body of workers, for in the profession will 
be found to-day ahigh average of ability, and conscientious 
performance of duty; and never before our time have 
newspapers been able to command the trained intelligence 
and taste to enable them to do all they are now doing for the 


| development of art and literature ; all that the newspapers of 


to-day are doing for every good cause, and notably at 
this moment for that of good government. Capital and 
financial success are of course essential for the production 
of a great modern newspaper : but the public has a right to 
demand that those who bear the highest responsibilities of 
the profession should issue newspapers which they, as pri- 
vate individuals, would be willing to indorse, in every part, 
as men of character, refinement, and self-respect.” 





Cystitis in Women.—Dr. Thomas Moore Madden, of 
Dublin, treats severe cystitis in women by dilatation of the 
urethra. This permits a continuous outflow of the secre- 
tions. In many cases, this treatment, together with 
mild washing of the bladder, will effect a speedy cure. If 
not, the fundus and neck of the bladder should be wiped 
off with a tampon of cotton soaked in carbolized glycerine 
and inserted through the dilated urethra. The use of 
cocaine will relieve all pain caused by this operation. 





Tuberculous Infection Through Ear-rings.—A case is 
related in the Wiener Med. Presse of a young girl fourteen 
years of age, of a perfectly healthy family, who wore ear- 
rings left to her by a friend who had died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Soon ulcers appeared on the lobes of both 
ears, the cervical lymph-nodules became swollen, and per- 
cussion revealed dullness at the apex of the left lung. 
Tubercle bacilla were found in the ulcers and in the sputa. 
It was presumed that the ear-rings were the agents of in- 
fection. 
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Insects as Authors of ay ee R. L. Maddox, in 
a paper read before the Royal Microscopical Society, de- 
tails the results of further experiments in feeding insects, 
especially the common blow-fly, on the comma bacillus. 
His observations include a large number of microscopical 
determinations. The results of all his investigations lead 
him to believe that the comma bacillus from cultures can 
pass in a living state through the digestive tubes of some 
insects, and, through this fact, that such insects are likely 
to become an important means of distributing disease, 
especially to animals that feed uponthem. This is in ac- 
cordance with the views of Dr. Grossi that “insects, 
-especially flies, may be considered as veritable authors of 
epidemics and agents in infectious maladies.” 





The Galvanic Cantery in Diphtheria. — Blebaum 
(Dtsch. Med. Ztg ; Ctribl. F. D. Gest. Therap.) applies co- 
caine to the affected parts, and then cauterizes them with 
the galvanic loop to kill the micro-organisms. Thus far 
he has tried the method only on the lower animals, of 


which he has thus cured sixteen out of twenty that had | 


‘been inoculated artificiaily. 





Operation for Sarcoma of the Lung.—After an interval 
of two years since the operation, Kroubin (Ctribl. F. Chir.) 
saw a case that he had operated on for recurrent round 
celled sarcoma of the parietes of the chest and of the left 
lung, occurring in a young girl. The examination showed 
the girl to be perfectly well, and this case demonstrates 
that secondary sarcoma of the lung can be successfully re- 
moved, and that the healthy condition thus obtained has 
lasted for two years. 





Dietetic Value of Milk.—Dr. Robert Saundby (Practi- 
tioner) thinks that the dietetic value of milk is exagger- 
ated, and that its use as the sole nourishment is unwise 
in protracted diseases. ‘‘I am informed (he says) that in 
Edinburgh it has been observed that typhoid fever patients 
keep their strength better and convalesce more rapidly 
when they are allowed bread and milk than when kept on 
plain milk. In Bright’s disease I have quite given up the 
use of absolute milk diet, with advantage to my patients, 
and even in gastric ulcer I push on to a more substantial 
diet as fast as I can, with the best results.” 





A Cure for Malignant Pustule.—Dr. Don F. Rivas, de- 
cribes in La Union De Las Ciencias Medicas, some cases 
of malignant pustule which were rapidly cured by the ap- 
plication of a paste composed of quinine and oil of turpen- 
tine. 





H idrosis,—A writer in the St. Louis Medical and Sur- 

J ournal, has found that in excessive sweating of the 
soles of the feet, especially, the application of ordinary ad- 
hesive plaster, renewed every other day, will give good 
results in ten or twelve days. 





Baldness and Dandruff.—A solution of chloral hydrate, 
five grains to the ounce of water, will clear the hair of dan- 
druff and prevent its falling out from that cause. In many 
instances where the patient is nearly bald, the application 
of the above-mentioned solution will restore the hair. 

Arnica oil is also an admirable remedy to promote the 
growth of hair. A small quantity well-rubbed into the 
scalp three or four times a week can be tried with expecta- 
tions of benefit. 





Tetanus,—Dr. Partini has met with very marked success 
in the treatment of tetanus by hypodermic injections of a 
one per cent. solution of carbolic acid given until an effect 
is produced every three hours, when the intervals are 
gradually increased. 








Curious Effects of Iodoform.—Dr. Poncet, whose atten- 
tion was directed to this subject by a patient, found upon 
investigation that silver, which has been in contact with 
iodoform, acquires a nauseous odor, resembling that of 
garlic. The odor becomes more perceptible upon rubbing 
the silver. A drop of saliva from a patient full under the 
influence of iodoform is said to be sufficient to impart the 
odor, or the mere placing of the drug and silver near to- 
gether. The odor is not that of iodoform, and is thought 
to be due to a decomposition product. A spoon after con- 
tact imparts an unpleasant taste to food eaten with it. 





Removal of Warts by Electrolysis —The needle elec- 
trodes are introduced through the base of the wart so that 
they do not come in contact. The wart kept moist by a 
lukewarm salt solution, in from two to five minutes becomes 


| blackened and soft, when the needles are withdrawn. The 


wart now speedily shrivels and falls in the form of a hard 
black body. 





Self-Poisoning in Disease (Bouchard ; Auto-intoxication 
dans les maladies ; Va. Med. Monthly).—The healthy as 
well as the diseased man is a recepticle and a laboratory 
of poisons. These poisons are derived from alimentation, 
disassimilation, the secretions, and from the elaboration 
carried on by the microbes which normally inhabit the di- 
gestive tubes. Why is not the man who is incessantly 
manufacturing poisons poisoned? Because he is protected 
by his liver and emunctories. The liver arrests on their 
way the toxic substances taken up from the intestine by 
the portal vein, before they have entered the general cir- 
culation, and neutralizes them or throws them again into 
the intestine. The kidney plays in this rdéle of protection 
a still larger part. It eliminates a quantity of poisons 
which, when prevented from escaping by this emunctory, 
causes a fatal result. Prof. Bouchard has pointed out the 
presence in the urine of seven toxic substances: One 
diuretic substance, one narcotic, one sialogogue, one 
which coniracts the pupil, one Hypothermisante, and two 
convulsion-producing substances. According to his re- 
searches, a kilogramme of living blood contains in its 
plasma enough poison to kill more than 1,250 grammes of 
living matter; so then a man dies poisoned if his blood 
comes to contain ten times more poison than it should 
in the normal state. Among the secretions, the bile is 
toxic, particularly through its coloring matter. The di- 
gestive tube which contains the potash of the aliments, 
the bile, the products of intestinal putrefactions, is an 
abundant source of poisons. M. Bouchard has pointed out 
that the toxicity of fecal matters is due to potash, am- 
monia, and to alkaloids. By intestinal antisepsis, the al- 
kaloids of the fecal matter and urine may be made to dis- 
appear and the toxicity of these two excretions diminished. 
Uremia, the most important of all the intoxications, is 
due to several portions which contribute to the general 
toxicity in the following proportions: Coloring matters, 
three-tenths ; extractive matters, one to two-tenths ; potash 
and mineral matters, four to five-tenths. A knowledge of 
this multiplicity of toxic agents enables us to understand, 
as may predominate such or such of them, the many forms 
which uremia may assume (convulsive or comatose), and 
the appearance of certain special symptoms (hypothermy 
pupillary contractions). It is to be seen how the practical 
points spring directly from these experimental researches. 
The value of intestinal antisepsis is everywhere shown, and 
the clinic of urzemia is the beneficiary of these researches. 

Next, as to the poisoning which results from the reten- 
tion of normal poisons, M. Bouchard has studied the mor- 
bid conditions which arise from increased formation of 
these poisons—gastric derangement, constipation, intes- 
tinal obstruction. Dilatation of the stomach is a disease 
in which there is an excessive formation of poisons.’ It 
causes, besides well known digestive and nervous troubles, 
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an albuminuria which our author has been the first to 
study. In causing abnormal gastric fermentations, in form- 
ing poisons, especially acetic acid, dilatation of the stom- 
ach alters the nutrition of the osseous tissues and produces 
osteomalacia, a new variety of rheumatism, and + *rhaps 
rachitis. In the infectious diseases, and particularly in 
typhoid fever, auto-intoxication is not to be neglected, 
even from the therapeutic point of view. This intoxica- 
tion may be combated by intestinal and general antisepsis, 
and by the warm baths gradually cooled, which have given 
such brilliant successes for M. Bouchard. In icterus, auto- 
intoxication plays a part. The bile is toxic by reason of its 
coloring matter, which is eliminated by the urine or fixed 
in the tissues. It is poisonous too, though indirectly so, 
by reason of the biliary salts which, in breaking up muscu- 
lar tissue cells and blood globules, set free organic and 
mineral poisons. The true safeguard of the system against 
poisoning in icterus is the kidney. The proof of this lies 
in the great toxity of icteric urine. In certain diseases 
which cause iterus, the liver is altered or hindered in its 
functions and ceases to form urea, the diuretic par excel- 
lence; it no longer opposes a sufficient barrier to the 
poisons which come to it by the portal vein from the intes- 
tine ; from this may result cholemia, acholia and uremia: 
Again, in the case of an icteric patient, if the action of the 
kidneys or liver is insufficient, there will be an auto- 
infection from retention of normal poisons. In acute 
yellow atrophy of the liver there is the same formation of 
abnormal poisons. In acetonemia there is also auto- 
infection from abnormal poisons. Cholera is an example 
of multiple intoxication. There is at first a poison, formed 
either by microbes or through their influence, and then 
follows by means of the anuria a secondary poisoning 
from retention of normal poisons. The mucosis described 
by M. Bouchard is the clinical criterion of this uremic in- 
toxication of cholera. 





Dr. Waugh, in the Times and Register, claims to have 
obtained excellent results in albuminuria attended with 
anorexia from the use of a combination of 
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A teaspoon every two hours. 





Dysentery.—This at once suggests the peculiar adapt- 
ability of Listerine to the treatment of dysentery, by both 
internal administration and per rectum. Keeping in view 
previous reference to its composition, its advantages over 
astringents are apparent. The danger attending the use 
as astringents is removed by Listerine alone or in combina- 
tion. Astringents lock upimpure secretions. Antiseptics 

chase and neutralize them. Liisterine acts kindly upon 
ulcerated surfaces, and the profession is asked specially to 
observe its good effect as an antiphlogistic. 





The Poisonous Effects of Cocaine Taken Internally.— 
A correspondent of the London Lancet states that a patient 
of his who was suffering from toothache, resulting from a 
hollow tooth, applied some of the four per cent. solution of 
hydro-chlorate of cocaine to the tooth and gums. “ He 
did not spit it out, but, according to his statement, he 
swallowed from twenty to thirty drops. Within half an 
hour he was seized with a feeling of faintness and giddi- 
ness; then an attack of palpitation of the heart came on, 
and he complained of tingling and numbness, dryness at 
the back of the throat, and asensation of heat and flush- 
ings moving over the body, but especially over the spine; 
suddenly arash like scarlatina made its appearance over the 
body, but was more marked on the neck ; the pupils were 
natural and responded to light, but vision was somewhat 








dimmed. I immediately gave him a strong dose of mus- 
tard and warm water, which did not cause emesis. I then 
administered twenty grains of sulphate of zinc, but without 
effect ; it was only by frequently repeating the dose that 
vomiting took place. The patient was relieved for a few 
minutes, and seemed brighter ; but the symptoms soon re- 
turned, and he felt so weak that he thought he was dying. 
I held some strong ammonia to his nostrils, but he said he 
could not smell it. I kept him walking about, but his legs 
tottered so much thatI hadtosupporthim. He constantly 
felt a desire to evacuate bowels and bladder. The mind re- 
mained clear, and the pulse became fast, weak, and in- 
termittent. 

‘*From the above it would appear that the symptoms of 
cocaine poisoning are a feeling of faintness and giddiness, 
palpitation of the heart, dimness of vision, diminution of 
the sense of smell, difficulty in producing vomiting, relaxa- 
tion of the sphincters, scarlet rash, numbness and tingling, 
dryness of the throat, with sensations of heat up the 
back.” 





Who Goes First ?— The British Med. Journal says that, 
in consultations, the ordinary medical attendant should in- 
variably lead the way, and should first enter the sick cham- 
ber. On leaving the room, after the interview is over, this 
order should be reversed. 

“odinism (E. J. Kempf, M.D., Med. Herald). — The 
amount of iodine necessary to produce iodinism, or the 
toxic symptoms of iodine from an overdose, varies greatly 
in different individuals. The quantity which will poison 
one subject will affect another but slightly, and this varia- 
tion undoubtedly depends on constitutional peculiarities. 

Bartholow describes the poisoning from iodine thus: 
‘‘Todinism is manifested by general malaise and rise of 
temperature, frontal headache, coryza, lachrymation, and 
sometimes inflammatory swelling of the eyelids, a bitter, 
saline taste in the mouth, soreness of the throat, hoarse- 
ness, and difficulty of swallowing, with a possible sequel of 
an aquequs eruption.” 

I have given iodine and its compounds in nearly a thou- 
sand cases in small and in large doses without ever notic- 
ing any untoward symptoms, until within the last month 
four cases of poisoning then occurred one after another in 
the short time of a week. 

The lessons to be deduced from the history of these cases 
are: 

1. That large draughts of water taken immediately after 
the drug prevent the more severe effects of iodinism by 
diluting the salt and causing its rapid elimination. And 
that if starch water is not immediately at hand, pure water 
should be largely given to one poisoned with iodine. 

2. That the tolerance of iodine varies greatly in different 
subjects. A drachm of tincture of iodine caused one in- 
dividual no inconvenience, and five drops of the same tinc- 
ture caused active symptoms of iodinism in another. 

8. That this variation makes iodine an unreliable remedy, 
and it should induce us to commence with the smallest 
dose allowable in any case. If the patient bears it well we 
can increase the dose ; and besides it is a well known fact 
that the individual will become habituated to the drug, and 
the danger of inducing iodinism will be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

4, That the tincture of iodine is the preparation of the 
drug most likely to cause iodine poisoning by mistake, as 
only one drug more than is prescribed may be sufficient to 
cause iodinism. That the tincture ought never to be used 
internally, as there are other and more reliable prepara- 
tions of iodine that may be used when the remedy is in- 
dicated. 

5. That children especially should be watched when 
taking any iodine preparation, though as a rule they bear 
the drug in proper doses as well as adults. 
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The Oxygen Treatment.—It is apparent to every sani- 
tarian (says the N. E. Med. Monthly) that only a small pro- 
portion of people use their lungs properly, and that a very 
great number, by reason of faulty surroundings, invite 
disease by obtaining only a minimum of oxygen for the 
repair of the tissues. Any method, therefore, which aims 
to supply this important constituent, will do a certain 
amount of good. There are phases of disease in which, 
through some obstruction or other causes, the ingress of 
air is limited, and the blood becomes charged with the pro- 
ducts of waste. Here the administration of oxygen has a 
stimulating and eliminative effect which has been observed 
by most of us. In various chronic affections, however, we 
doubt whether this method has any advantages over the 
free and persistent inhalation of pure atmospheric air, 
combined with exercise as anadjuvant. In fact, the latter 
plan we may consider the most effective. Oxygenin what- 
ever form is, like the other remedies of nature, possessed of 
great power, and the best hygienic surroundings, are those 
which have it in its greatest abundance and purity. 


Coffee-Beans and Spices,—The Pacific Record of 
Medicine and Surgery appears to be responsible for the 
following : 

‘*That is not coffee,” said the reporter. 

‘**Who said it was?’ replied the jolly, rosy-cheeked 
grocer. ‘* Are there any marks on it to indicate that it is 
coffee ?” 

‘* No, not particularly ; but it certainly looks like coffee, 
and tastes entirely different. 

‘* Ah, you have hit the nail on the head,” continued the 
grocer, with asmile. ‘It would not do to let every one 
know it, as it might shake people’s confidence in their 
grocery store. That bag, a few beans from which you 
have just tasted, contains an imitation of coffee. It is 
nothing more than flour, and poor flour at that, which has 
been shaped like a coffee bean, and baked brown. If you 
will take a genuine coffee bean in your hand and put it 
alongside the imitation, you can see that there is a differ- 
ence in the color. The shape is also different, but this is 
nothing, as the various kinds of coffee vary in shape and 
size. The flavor, of course, is not there, but the way the 
imitation is sold does not require its presence. The grocer 
is not a foolish man. He does not sell these flour beans for 
coffee. This would give the business away. But when 
trade is dull, and the grocer must have something to 
occupy his mind, it is a pleasant recreation for him to mix 
a quantity of the flour beans with the genuine coffee. 
Then it can not be easily detected. Only just enough of the 
flavorless bean is used to make a little profit. This is not 
quite one-half. When the honest housewife who buys the 
whole coffee so as to get it pure grinds up this mixture, 
and the odor steals out from the mill, her eyes snap, and 
she laughs at the people who are foolish enough to buy 
the coffee which is ground at the store, and can be 
easily adulterated. The taste of this compound is not un- 
pleasant, and it will not injure any one. Even the babe 
can take it with impunity. If the coffee were drunk 
plain its weakness would be noticeable, but being usually 
taken with milk and sugar, the fraud is not detected. 
Years ago all] the coffee was ground in the grocery, but 
adulteration was carried on so extensively that the practice 
was established of buying the whole bean. This led some 
inventive Yankee humanitarian, who believed that too 
much coffee is bad for the nerves, to bring out the flour 
bean. 

‘* Here is something else interesting. See these beautiful 
samples of cloves and peppers? Imported? Well, no, 
not exactly. They are home-made to suit the trade. They 
look good, but there is but little flavor to them. Some 
one thought it was a shame to waste the beautiful and 
nourishing cocoanut shell, and conceived the idea of heat- 
ing it, and then grinding it toa fine powder. This, when 





artistically mixed with various kinds of oils, makes a good 
spice for pies and other good things. It is a growing 
industry, and well patronized. Some of this powdered 
shell, after being flavored and made into a stiff paste, is 
pressed through moulds into the shape of peppers and 
cloves. These, when mixed with a quantity of the genuine 
article, give about all the flavor that it 1s safe fora person 
to take, and the grocer does not lose anything, but goes on 
paying his pew rent and building rows cf houses, the same 
as if there were a little sugar in the glucose, a small quan- 
tity of cream in the cheese, and’a taint of butter in the 
oleomargarine.” 


Hereditary Tendency to Abortion (Dr. S. H. Stout, in 
Texas Med. Journal).—I have known females, descended 
from a common stock, much given to aborting. In one 
family of four sisters every one aborted from one to three 
times as often as they carried a fetus to full term. In an- 
other family of the highest respectability every married 
female for two generations had miscarried one or more 
times. The flooding in their cases was fearful in quantity. 
In every case the placenta was diseased. Having found a 
son of one of these ladies covered from birth with copper- 
colored splotches, through his father, who was a very sen- 
sible and discreet man, I set on foot an inquiry as to the 
family history. In the fourth generation antecedent to 
that of this son, I found the maternal ancestor was not re- 
spectable asto virtue. During three generations descended 
from her there was not a stain upon the character of any 
female of her stock. Anti-syphilitic remedies cured the 
boy, and thus I had proof of what I had previously sus- 
pected, that the family, for several generations, had suf- 
fered from hereditary syphilis. 


Treatment of Catarrhal Phthisis, of Hemoptysis, and 
of Chronic Bronchitis by Terpene.—Professor Germain 
Sée gives the following resume of his paper on this subject 
Bull. D. L. Acad. de Med.—Jour. Am. Med, Asso. : 

1. It diminishes and quickly arrests purulent expectora- 
tion in catarrhal forms of phthisis. Whether the muco- 
purulent secretions proceed from the bronchi, irritated by 
tubercles, or from the walls of pulmonary cavities ; whether 
the malady is at an early stage, or at a phase of purulent 
breaking down, or even of cavities already formed, terpene 
should be used whenever the formation of pus is sufficiently 
abundant to tire the patient, to exhaust the strength, or to 
cause him to waste away. 

2. It should be used with success in the hemoptysis of 
the early stages of tuberculosis; that is to say, when the 
disease has not yet developed large cavities, with aneurisms 
of the pulmonary arteries. 

3. In the treatment of pulmonary catarrhs; of chronic 
bronchitis not dependent on asthma, and only producing 
dyspnoea by choking the bronchi, terpene constitutes the 
best method of lessening bronchial hypersecretion. 

4, The action is quick, sure, and free from physiological 
inconveniences, rendering it preferable to preparations of 
turpentine or tar, or of shoots of pine, which contain so 
little of it; and to essence of turpentine, which is not tol- 
erated. It even offers advantages over creosote, on account 
of its perfect innocuity and easy digestion. 

5. The best way of administering this medicine is either 
in the form of pills or tincture, and the best dose is one 
gramme. 

6. In catarrhal, or emphysematous, or nervous asthma, 
which is to be distinguished from primary catarrh, iodine 
and pyridine have an intestable advantage. 


“Tincture Equisetum Hyemale” is recommended as 
almost a specific in incontinence of urine. Ten drops in a 
glass half full of wateranda teaspoon every three hours. 
In adults for cystitis and dysuria five drops every three. 
hours. 
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The Serpent Poisons in Chronic Valvular Affections.— 
In the Clinique Dr. A. K. Crawford cites four cases for the 
purpose of showing what results have accrued in actual 
practice from the use of certain of the serpent poisons in the 
treatment of valvular affections of the heart. He observes 
that the serpent poisons are chiefly recommended for peri- 
cardial and myocardial inflammations, especially when the 
result of septic or pyeemic conditions while their employ- 
ment in endocardial inflammations, excepting theoretically 
for the ulcerative form, is only barely hinted at or omitted 
entirely. Their effects upon the results of endocardial in- 
flammation, such as the thickening and retraction of the 
valve segments, is still less vouched for, and, therefore, he 
gives cases of this character only. 

Among the snakes whose venoms are in more or less re- 
pute as medicinal substances, the lachesis, the naja and the 
crotalus are the ones with which we are most familiar. To 
accord with the saying about nature supplying the anti- 
dote close by every poison, our preference should be for the 
crotalus—the rattlesnake of our own latitude. 

The cases given go to show the value of the serpent 
venoms in chronic valvular disease under certain well de- 
fined conditions, such as their comparatively recent devel- 
opment, originating in rheumatic endocarditis or arteritis, 
after all inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and at- 
tended with tumultuous cardiac action, no regard being 
paid to which orifice is involved. 

The choice of one or other of these poisons is somewhat 
on the broad gauge plan. We know from lachesis what a 
multitude of symptoms, circulatory and nervous, properly 
belong to serpent poisoning; and we know that the bites 
of the cobra and the rattlesnake, while they have much in 
common, seem to diverge in different directions from the 
standard of lachesis. The naja partakes altogether more 
of the neurotic in its pathogenesis; while the crotalus 
shows a great preponderence of hematic changes. The 
vagi and sympathetic are much more perverted in their 
action under naja than under lachesis, and the vaso-motor 
disturbances and flashes of heat in lachesis are transformed, 
when the system is under the influence of crotalus, to pas- 
sive and venous congestions, hemorrhages and purpura. 

In the cases narrated crotalus four and naja eight or nine, 
both in the centesimal, were the dilutions used. 


Koumyss, or Milk-Wine.—Frank Kogelmann, of Gratz, 
chemist, says (Deutsche Med. Zeitung) we should no longer 
be dependent on the imported article, as we have the 
proper ferment in buttermilk. 

If one volume of buttermilk be mixed with one or two 
volumes of sweet milk, in a short time lively fermentation 
sets in, and in about three days the work is completed. 
This produces a wine-scented fluid, rich in alcohol, carbonic 
acid, lactic acid and caseine, which, according to all in- 
vestigations yet made, is identical with koumyss. By this 
means every one can provide the drink at a trifling cost. 

The following practical hints for the production of a 
good article will be found useful. 

The sweet milk used should not be entirely freed from 
cream. The bottles should be of strong glass and only two- 
thirds full. The fermenting milk must be industriously 
shaken at least three times a day, and then the cork put in 
firmly, so that the fluid will become well charged, and cause 
the carbonic acid to escape forcibly on opening the bottle. 
The bottles must be daily opened, and at least twice each 
day brought nearly to a horizontal position, in order to 
allow the carbonic acid to escape and air to enter; other- 
wise, fermentation rapidly ceases. If a drink is desired 
strong in carbonic acid, the bottles, toward the end of fer- 
mentation, should be placed with the necks down. In 
order to ferment a fresh quantity of milk simply add one- 
third of its volume of either actively fermenting or freshly 
fermented milk. The temperature should be from 52° to 
to 68° F., about 60° being the most favorable. 





Professional Secrecy.—We learn from the Union Méd- 
icale that a case was lately tried before a French court in 
which the secrecy imposed upon medical men by the law 
was pleaded by a physician as his justification for refusing 
to certify to the nature and daration of the last illness of a 
man who had insured his life in the sum of 10,000 francs. 
The life insurance company demanded the certificate as 
one of the conditions on which it would pay over the 
amount to the estate, and it appears that the heirs, for 
their part, united in absolving the physician from the obli- 
gation of secrecy. But the doctor held that it was not 
within the legal power of any representative or heir of the 
deceased to dissolve the obligation ; that, he contended, 
was a function vested in the sick person up to the time of 
death, and one that could not pass into other hands after 
his death. He held also that he was not at liberty to use 
his own discretion in the matter, but was absolutely bound 
to secrecy. He laid the question before his professional 
brethren at Havre, the town in which the case was tried, 
and they sustained him. Furthermore, the court affirmed 
the validity of the position taken. It was laid down that, 
admitting that a patient might, in certain cases, relieve 
his medical adviser of the obligation of secrecy, that power 
was absolutely personal, and could not be transmitted to 
the heirs; also, that the physician must be the sole judge 
as to whether or not, in any given case, he had been con- 
sulted under the seal of secrecy. 


Rights and Lefts,—Dr. Louis Jobert has published a 
work on the cause and frequency of left-handedness. No 
purely left-handed race has ever been discovered, although 
there seems to be a difference in different tribes. Seventy 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the Pendjab use the left hand 
by preference, and the greater number of the Hottentots 
and Bushmen of South Africa also use the left hand in 
preference to the right. Dr. Marro, as a result of his study 
of criminals, has found that from fourteen to twenty-two 
per cent. of those who have been convicted of crime were 
left-handed, the highest ratio among people of all classes 
being only nine in the hundred. 


Cocaine in Urethral Surgery (Arpad G. Gerster, M. D.).— 
Cocaine is a great boon in the treatment of urethral affec- 


tions, especially where the patient's sensitiveness is very 
marked. Nevertheless, it is not an unmixed advantage. 
It has certain disadvantages, and it is proper that they be 
held in view. Cocaine anesthetizes the urethral mucous 
membrane, but it also causes, during the time that anes- 
thesia persists, an unnatural anemia. If you have watched 
the effects of the drug when applied to the nasal or oral 
mucous membrane, you have noticed that shortly after the 
application of rather a strong solution, the mucous mem- 
brane becomes pale, and if there is any erectile tissue 
beneath it, as there is on the turbinated bones, the vessels 
contract and the tissues become shrunken, pale and ane- 
mic. Now, while the operation is going on, this is well 
enough. This is an advantage, no doubt; but after the 
operation is completed, and the anemia is replaced by 
marked hyperemia, the hemorrhage following the dpera- 
tion is apt to be quite profuse. Now in the nasal cavity 
that is of no great concern, for we can easily stop hemor- 
rhage there ; but if you have performed an operation in 
the deeper portion of the urethra, seemingly with slight 
loss of blood, as soon as hyperemia vanishes profuse hem- 
orrhage is apt to set in, which may be very difficult to 
stanch. The possible toxic effects of the drug on the ner- 
vous system of predisposed individuals must also be noted 
as a source of embarrassment. 


Erysipelas.—Rosenbach claims to obtain brilliant re- 
sults by just washing the parts and the surrounding skin 
with soap and then applying each day a solution of car- 
bolic acid (five per cent.) dissolved in absolute alcohol. 
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—According to the Journal of Useful Inventions, there 
has lain for many years in the museum of the Patent 
Office a model of an after-burial safety casket. When a 
supposed corpse, buried in this casket, comes to life, one of 
its first impulses is to kick. The kick moves a plateto which 
the foot is attached ; the plate moves a rod; the rod slides 
away a glass plate from above the face of the buried one. 
A way is thus opened into a vertical ventilated shaft fur- 
nished with a ladder. The late patient seizes the rounds of 
the ladder and climbs to the top of the shaft, which over- 
looks the ground. After partaking of wine and food, 
which have been placed in the shaft, he lifts the glass top 
of the shaft and gazes again upon the green earth; then 
emerging from his resting-place, he rejoins his weeping 
family. All this but shows how superior at times the 
common sense of a lay mind is to the scientific specula- 
tions of those versed in medical lore. 


—The Patria, of Buenos Ayres, affirms that there is 
now in Bolivia a surgeon, Luca Silva by name, whose age 
is not less than one hundred and twenty-nine years. 


—Soap is a perfect antidote to carbolic acid poisoning. 
It should be taken in strong solution immediately after the 
acid is taken. 

—Creolin is becoming a popular antiseptic. It is non- 
poisonous, One man took eight ounces without marked 
results. 

—Two drops of creosote made from beech tar, given 
with a little water, is a specific for hiccough arising from 
drunkenness. 

—Emmet, while conservative, says that the larger num- 
ber of cases of vesico-vaginal fistula are due, not to the use 
of instruments, but to the fact that the instruments are 
not used soon enough. 

—Dr. Paul Paquin, of the University of Missouri, recov- 
ering his health, says: ‘‘ I think I can claim the distinction 
of being the only man who ever survived the glanders. I 
have about recovered, I think.” He mastered his malady 
by taking 150 grains of iodide of potassium every day, 
with baths in the hot springs of Arkansas. 

—Habitua] drunkards in Norway and Sweden are put in 
jail and fed entirely on bread steeped in wine, till they be- 
come sickened and are glad to live as total abstainers. 


—According to the Pharmaceutische Post, all of Warner’s 
Safe Remedies in the Vienna pharmacies were recently 
seized and confiscated. The government is said to have 
taken this action because of the quack-like style of these 
so-called remedies. 

—Don’t tampon the vaginain post-partum hemorrhages ; 
it only converts the uterus into an elastic sac, into which 
all the life-blood will quickly drain. 


—The oldest surviving medical graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is said by the Medical News to be Dr. 
James Kitchen, of Philadelphia. He was a graduate of 
the class of 1822, when he was 22 years of age. He is now 
in his 90th year, and has been sixty-eight years in the 
practice of his profession. 


—Charles Dudley Warner says that the difference be- 
tween the ‘‘ faith cure” and the “‘ mind cure” is that “the 
mind cure doesn’t require any faith, and the faith cure 
doesn’t require any mind.” The Christian Scientists, whose 
nationa] convention was recently held in this city, are 
faith curists. Among the two thousand believers who as- 
sembled there was a small sprinkling of men. It is a curi- 
ous fact, but it is the rarest of occurrences that a man is 
healed by either faith cure or mind cure. The so-called 
stronger sex seems to lack both the necessary faith and 
the necessary mind. 





—The deaths of fourteen infants in London, in one week, 
were attributed to ‘‘overlaying.”” The cause of one death 
in New York last year was reported to be ‘‘Sat on by 
Father.” 

—There are in Japan thirty-one schools of medicine, four 
of pharmacy and two of veterinary surgery. 

—The friends of the Presbyterian Hospital have been. 
making every effort during the last few months to raise the 
money necessary for rebuilding the structure in East 
Seventy-first Street which was burned a short time ago, 
and for putting up several new buildings, which would 
ultimately give hospital facilities ranking among the best 
in the metropolis. Soon after the fire, a friend of the in- 
stitution, whose name has not been publicly announced, 
offered to give $250,000, provided an equal sum was sub- 
scribed by others. About $150,000 of this has been pledged, 
and to give an impetus to the work of getting together the 
other $100,000, the managers of the hospital engaged J. 
Cleveland Cady, the architect, to draw up preliminary 
plans. About $650,000 will, however, be needed before the 
work of improvement will begin, and it is intended to ex- 
pend altogether between $850,000 and $900,000. 


—The late Dr. Loewig, of Breslau, was the oldest pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Germany. He was born in 1803, be- 
gan lecturing in 1830, and was Bunsen’s successor at 
Breslau. 

—Charles Theodore, Duke in Bavaria, besides surgically 
treating thousands of poor patients gratis, spends about 
$50,000 a year in maintaining his free dispensaries and hos- 
pitals. He has no private fortune, but is dependent upon 
his annuity from the Bavarian Crown. 


—Dr. Walker recommends in menorrhagia three drop 
doses fluid extract, of apocynum cannabinum every two 
hours in a little water. 

—For the waking numbness, so-called, without any ap- 
parent cause, Dr. Andrews recommends iodide of ammonia 
in two grain doses four times a day. 

—Kate W. Baldwin, M.D., has been elected resident 
physician of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia. 

—tThe position of resident physician to the Albany City 
Hospital is vacant, and candidates should write at once to 
Dr. L. M. Pratt, 104 State St. 


—Mr. T. R. Proctor, the enterprising proprietor of the re- 
nowned ‘Spring House,” at Richfield Springs, N. Y., has 
added an elaborate bathing house to his most attractive 
establishment which will be under the personal direction 
of Dr. Chas. C. Ransom of this city. Thomas Cecil, B. Sc., 
hus been engaged as masseur and electrician. Our readers. 
are already familiar with the merits of this well-known 
locality. 

—In a recent reportissued by the Board of Health of the- 
State of Illinois, it was proved that the standard of medical 
education is being elevated, not only in that State, but 
throughout the country. These results are attributable 
partly to stricter statutes, fixing the qualifications of the 
practitioners in medicine but mainly to the efforts of the 
best representatives of the standard schools of medical 
science, 

—The London Hospital says: ‘‘ The first effect of alco- 
hol on the system is to accelerate the action of the heart, 
and raise the temperature of the body about one and a half 
degrees. It is this effect which makes it valuable in cases 
of fainting or collapse. The secondary effect is, however, 
to lower the temperature which sometimes falls two or 
three degrees below the normal point of ninety-eight de- 
grees, and the warmth of the body can not be restored as. 
quickly as it is lost. For this reason drunkards are more- 


. likely to suffer from exposure to cold than temperate peo- 


ple, and the stupor of alcohol is apt to pass into the sleep. 
of death.” 





